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1895 Twentieth Bi-ennial Convention 


Outline of Fortieth Anniversary Program 


PIDSD 


MONDAY, JULY EIGHTH 
First Session—8:15 P. M. 


Official Welcome: Mayor of the City of Charleston; 
Miss Evelyn Caughman, President, Luther League 
of South Carolina; Miss Katie Freyschmidt, Chair- 
man, Charleston District Committee 


Response: Mr. Herbert W. Fischer, President, Luther 
League of America 
Address: “A Glance Backward and a Look Ahead” 


Rev. A. E. Bell, D.D., Toledo, Ohio 


Pastor, Glenwood Lutheran Church, 
Member of Executive Board, U. L. C. A. 


TUESDAY, JULY NINTH 
Second Session—9:00 A. M. 


Business: Reports of Officers and Secretaries 


“Facing Our Objectives—l. Education” 
Leader: Rev. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 
Student Secretary, Board of Education, U. L. C. AY 
Chairman, Literature Committee, Luther League of Amer‘ca 
Intermediate Presentation 
Rev. J. Lewis Thornburg, Statesville, N. C. 
Pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Quiet Moments - - - Convention Chaplain 
Rey. Alfred J. Beil, Des Moines, Iowa 
Pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church 


Intermediate Workers’ Luncheon 
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TUESDAY, JULY NINTH 
Third Session—1:30 P. M. 


Devotions led by Miss Mildred Gartelmann, 
Georgia 
Secretary, 


Savannah, 


Corresponding Luther League of Georgia-Alabama 


ox é ; erat 
Consideration and of the revisea 


By-Laws 


Business: adoption 


Constitution and 


Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 


Fourth Session—8:15 P. M. 


T. Benton Peery, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fellowship in Song led by Rev. 


Pastor, St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 


Vespers 


Address: “Forty Years of Progress” 
Mr. Harry Hodges, Philadelphia, Pa. 


General Secretary, Luther League of America 
Executive Secretary, Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 


Address: Cy Kinard.) ies ite Ds 
Newberry College, SG: 
Executive Board, U. 


Former 


Professor James 
President, 
Member, 


Newberry, 
Ti Ae 


WEDNESDAY, JULY TENTH 


Fifth Session—9:00 A. M. 


Devotions led by Mr. John H. Lauman, 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
President, Canada Luther League 
“Facing Our Objectives—2. Missions” 
Leader: Miss Winnie Butt, Charleston, S. C. 
Missionary Secretary, Luther League of America 
Junior Presentation 
Rev. William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., Allentown, Pa. 
Pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church. 
Member, Parish and Church School Board. U. L. C. A. 


Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 


Junior Workers’ Luncheon 


Sixth Session—1:30 P. M, 


Devotions led by Mr. Clemens H. Zeidler, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

President, Luther League of Wisconsin 

Address: Rev. G. H. Bechtold, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Member, Inner Mission Board, U. 


Executive Secretary, Board of Inner 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


Te (Cs AG 
Missions, 


Business: Nomination and election of officers 


Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 


Seventh Session—8:15 P. M. 
Fellowship in Song 


Address: “Youth and the Great Commission” 
Rey. P. D. Brown, D.D., Columbia, S. C. 
Pastor, Ascension Lutheran Church, 
Member, Parish and Church School Board, U. L. C. A.. 
Member, Board of Inner Missions, U. L. C. A. 
A Message from Japan 
Rev. John K. Linn, Tokyo, Japan 


Professor of Greek and New Testament Theology, 
Japan Lutheran Seminary 
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THURSDAY, JULY ELEVENTH 
Eighth Session—9:00 A. M. 


Devotions led by Mr. Edward Driscoll, 


Springfield, Ohio 


President, Luther League of Ohio 


“Facing Our Objectives—3. Life Service” 
Leader: Rev. C. S. Simonton, D.D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Pastor, Messiah Lutheran Church, p 
Life Service Secretary, Luther League of America 
Leadership Groups: 

Presidents and Vice-Presidents 


Rev. P. M. Kinports, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Executive Secretary, Luther League of America 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries 


Mr. Austin W. Howard, Frederick, Md. 


Member, Executive Committee, Luther League of America 
Treasurers 
Mr. Chas. W. Fuhr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Treasurer, Luther League of America 
Publicity 
Rev. C. K. Fegley, Weehawken, N. J. 
Publicity Director, National Lutheran Ccuncil, 
Pastor, Good Shepherd Lutheran Church 


League Music 
Rev. T.-Benton Peery 


Pastor, St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Socials and Fellowship Hours 
Miss Susan M. Kurzenknabe, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 


Ninth Session—1:30 P. M. 
Devotions led by Miss Mary C. Huston 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Executive Secretary of the Luther League of Pennsylvania 


Business 


Quiet Moments—The Chaplain 


Tenth Session—8:15 P. M. 
Fellowship in Song 


Address: “A Dedicated Spirit” 
Rev. Walter H. Traub, D.D., Omaha, Nebraska 


Pastor, Kountze Memorial Lutheran Church 
Member, Board of Education, U. L. ©. A. 
Candlelight Installation Service : 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Luther Leaguers in Convention Assembled: 


It is with thanks to Almighty God for having guided 
our Luther League through these past four troublesome 
years that I make this quadrennial report. It has been 
a privilege to serve as your president, I assure you, and 
I deeply appreciate the opportunities for service this 
office has given me. My only regret is that I have had 
all too little time from any other duties to devote to the 
interests of the League. 


Our Debt to the Past 

At this fortieth anniversary convention we will nat- 
urally concern ourselves with the past and its contribu- 
tion to our great agency of the Church. As I look 
back over the years at the list of outstanding men and 
women of our church who have had a part in this task, 
it is with a feeling of veneration for them and the great 
work which they inaugurated and carried into fruition. 
Theirs is the credit, theirs is the honor and glory for the 
laying of the foundation for whatever success we have 
had the past two bienniums. We thus desire to pay our 
tribute to their steadfastness and faith which carried 
them on over many obstacles. 

Since the Reading Convention we have lost one of 
the most faithful, loyal and helpful workers in the Luther 
League of America, Mrs. Minnie L. Peterson, whom we 
all knew and loved. Immediately after the Midwest Re- 
gional Conference in Chicago in July, 1933, to which 
“Min” added so much, she took sick and on September 
20th we laid her away. She is not here but her work 
lives on. May we as the Luther League of America 
which she loved so well and for which she lived pay 
our respects to her at this convention. 


Accomplishments 

The past four years have been hectic years filled 
with problems never before faced by an executive com- 
mittee. Much of the burden has been borne by our 
secretaries who have struggled to do more and better 
work with diminished resources. The calls for help 
have been ever-increasing and our devoted staff has 
managed to meet these opportunities in a most wonder- 
ful manner. Everywhere the work is going forward and 
onward—State and Synodical Leagues all report excel- 
lent achievements. 

In spite of an unprecedented depression with great 
numbers of our Leaguers having their incomes dimin- 
ished or even cut off all together, they have opened up 
their hearts and purses and remembered our work in 
Japan and we are happy together that another monu- 
ment to our youth has been attained and that our semi- 
nary building in Tokyo is a reality. 

For years our conventions were confronted with 
deficits to worry about. During all four years since 
Reading due to careful budgeting by our finance com- 
mittee and the ever watchful eye of Secretary Kinports, 
saving a little here and a little there and not spending 
money until we had it, we have been able to eliminate 
deficits entirely and have even managed now and then 
to have a small balance. Our thanks go to Rev. Kin- 
ports and the staff for their care in keeping the League 
solvent in a bankrupt world and our thanks to thousands 
of Leaguers who have given their share to sustain our 


League. Without our Sustaining Membership Fund we 
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would have had to resign ourselves to a do-nothing 
policy. It has truly been the lifeblood of the League 
and with an ever-increasing support as our Leaguers’ 
incomes recover it will be the means of more adequately 
fulfilling the opportunities which are ours, 

Due to the bank crash in March 1933, which af- 
fected Detroit more than any other city, it was im- 
possible to hold the convention scheduled for that city 
in 1933. The executive committee deemed it unwise 
to hold a convention in 1934 and so bent every effort 
toward this year’s convention. Probably it was for the 
best, as we look back on it, because holding a conyen- 
tion that year would have taken funds from other work 
which was already necessarily curtailed because of de- 
creased income. As a result of not holding the 1933 
convention, the officers and members of the executive 
committee whose terms expired then held over and the 
entire executive committee is to be elected now. 

The reports of the secretaries will reflect in detail 
the progress which has been made and the work ac- 
complished. They have all done noble work. We wish 
to express our heartfelt appreciation to all of them. 


Where To? 

Youth seldom looks backwards for very long. Youth 
longs to push on. The Luther League of America is 
ready to go. We are emerging from the woods of the 
past four years of slow going on to the open fields of 
golden opportunities. going to seize them? 
Are we going to spread out and develop the organiza- 
tion the leaders of the past forty years have bequeathed 
to us? The answer I leave with you. The work can- 
not stand still—it must go on! The goal?—it all de- 
pends on our vision—can you behold with me a League 
reaching and serving more nearly the entire youth of 
our church instead of the eight per cent we are reach- 
ing today? It is not impossible! 

Let us in this convention plan and plan wisely for 
the coming biennium! Let us here fill ourselves with 
the enthusiasm for what the League means and stands 
and go home with this new vision and impart it to those 
who are not here with us! 

With thanks to all who have so loyally assisted us 
during these last four years I bring to a conclusion this 
report, trusting that the inspiration of the forty years 
of League history may inspire us to push on with an 
energy as never before during the next two years. 


° 


ye 


Are we 


Respectfully submitted, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 


To the Delegates and Visitors of the Twentieth Biennial 
Convention of the Luther League of America: 


“Grace be with you and peace, from God the Father 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Greatly do we rejoice in the privilege of presenting 
our second report to the representaives and delegates 
assembled in convention. During the period of four 
years since we have met in convention, we have reported 
each year to the Executive Committee which has the 
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power to execute ad-interim business of the Luther 
League of America. 

As we come to another convention, it is as if we 
were approaching another mountain-top outlook, such as 
these biennial conventions always afford. We should 
look backward to thank God for His numberless mercies 
in the past; forward, to see what is yet to be done, and 
how best with His help we may do it. 

This year will complete 40 years of existence as a 
young people’s organization. “These two score of years 
of our existence have produced a program of activities 
and methods of procedure which we feel, and rightly so, 
is outstanding among the youth movements of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The Luther League of America in its position of 
leadership with the youth of our Church, can modestly 
admit of the constructive work that is being done in the 
interests of the Church. 

We do not mean that we have arrived at any state 
of perfection; that we have attained any permanent 
success-goal; that our work is finished, but that we 
have found our niche and we have so organized and so 
vitalized and so crystallized our objectives that the pro- 
cedure known as regular Luther League work covers 
practically al our youth interests and needs which the 
Luther League can and should serve. 

Certainly, we have our current tasks; we are not a 
stagnant body, but we are constantly working and plan- 
ning and developing our work and our activities so that 
we are abreast of the times and not out of step with the 
environment in which we move. We accept the biblical 
truths and the beliefs of the Church, but we aim to use 
the world’s modern machinery to achieve our ends. 


Facing the Future 

We are today confronted by the dismaying decay of 
the religious life of America and the collapse of an 
entire philosophy of life whose heart was the lust for 
gold. We turn from the wrecks of human hopes and 
human ambitions to a calm consideration of the ways 
and means which we can bring to the service of our 
Church the conquering power of youth. 

At the heart of the program of our League for the 
future stands the individual member. We will not be 
satisfied with smoothly functioning machinery and effi- 
cient committees. The machinery must result in action. 
It must bring something splendid and fine into the life 
of the individual youth. We shall not be content with 
having comparatively few carry on the program of 
service to Church and Home. There is room for all. 

The Luther League in the future should direct the 
energies of youth clearly and sharply to the presentation 
of a program which will be of direct help to our con- 
gregational life. It is, after all, the local congregation 
which pours into that section of the world immediately 
surrounding it the power of the Word of God and the 
continuing love of the World’s Redeemer. 

Here the Luther League can help by word and deed 
to bring the rising generation in our Church a real 
vision of its problems and opportunities in their imme- 
diate environment. 

The Luther League of the future will recognize 
that the greatest enemy of the Church is not of hostility 
or blatant unbelief, but of coldness and indifference. To 
overcome this passive Christianity we should direct our 
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program and through our topic discussions and leader- 
ship impress upon youth the full implications of mem- 
bership in the Christian Church. 

The Luther League of the future should lend its 
energies in helping our youth to a deep and abiding love 
for our Lutheran Church, to share with her their talents 
and possessions. If the Luther League, through its 
program, can be of assistance in making this realization 
clear and sharp in the hearts of our youth, it will have 
performed a real service to the Church. 

We give you briefly, therefore, a listing of a few 
items which may help you to see what is being accom- 
plished. This is not intended to be an exhaustive study 
of our work—simply a record of our work to help this 
convention to plan intelligently the work for the coming 
biennium. 

Headquarters 

We have endeavored, to the best of our ability and 
with the financial means at hand, to carry out the wishes 
of the Luther League of America in the many divergent 
duties assigned to us in the office and the requests for 
our services on the field. We have also endeavored to 
administer the affairs of the League in accord with its 
Constitution. 

We want to express our appreciation to the staff 
at Headquarters for their spirit of cooperation in the 
work of the League, also to the officers, secretaries and 
committees for their assistance in carrying out the pro- 
gram and work of our beloved organization. 

During the past four years we have handled a vast 
amount of correspondence and distributed thousands of 
pieces of literature. An accurate accounting reveals an 
average per year of 12,361 letters and 3,277 packages. 

With the increase in membership and the evidenced 
activity of the League, the demands upon your Head- 
quarters is greater. There is a need for more room to 
arrange and display our literature. Our files are inade- 
quate and some of our furniture is beyond repair. We 
suggest your consideration in providing more adequate 
quarters for your Headquarters staff. 


Applications For Membership 

An application for recognition by the Luther League 
of America was received from the merged Georgia-Ala- 
bama Synodical League. Both these Synodical Leagues 
were members of the Luther League of America and 
the merger was recognized and application accepted by 
the Executive Committee. 

An application for membership in the Luther League 
of America was received from the Luther League of 
First English Evangelical Lutheran Church, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

On December 15, 1934, we received an application 
for membership in the Luther League of America from 
a newly-organized Synodical League. The new organi- 
zation shall be known as “The Luther League of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod.” The application bears the 
signatures of the President and Secretary. A copy of 
the Constitution is attached to the application. 

These applications have been approved by the Exec- 
utive Committee and the new organizations will be re- 
ceived at this convention. 

Japan Objective 

Again the Luther League of America has oversub- 

scribed another Missionary Objective. While it required 
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an extension of time to meet the objective, we bear in 
mind the financial depression in our country during the 
Promotion of the objective. The response to this ob- 
jective was most encouraging and evidenced a deep 
interest in the mission work of our beloved Church. 
The educational program that accompanied the objective 
should bear much fruit in the extension of Christ’s King- 
dom in all the world. Twenty-eight of our State and 
Synodical Leagues have contributed and twenty-one 
have paid or overpaid the quotas essigned. Contributions 
have also been received from Canada, South America 
and Porto Rico. 

In February, 1934, the Board of Foreign Missions 
submitted to your Executive Secretary the plans they 
approved for the Administration Building at the Semi- 
nary in Tokyo, Japan, also notifying us that they were 
ready to begin building in Japan. In conference with 
Dr. Koller, Secretary of the Board, it was decided to 
send $2,000.00 a month to the Board and they would 
forward same to Japan each month. Beginning in May, 
1934, $2,000.00 was sent each month by our Treasurer 
to the Board of Foreign Missions. Total paid to date 
$15,000.00, leaving a balance of $266.03. The cost of 
promoting this objective was 2 per cent. 

The building has been completed, dedicated and is 
now in use by the faculty and students at the Seminary. 

Convention Invitations 

The Springfield Federation of the Ohio Synodical 
Luther League has extended an invitation to hold the 
1937 Convention in Springfield, Ohio. 

The Alentown District of the State of Pennsylvania 
Luther League has extended an invitation to hold the 
1937 Convention in Allentown, Penna. 

The invitations have splendid endorsement and offer 
facilities that are conducive to the holding of a League 
convention. 

Both invitations are accompanied by a signed policy 
as set up by the Luther League of America for the 
entertainment of a convention. 

These invitations have been referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee for their action and report to this con- 
vention. 

Finances 

The report of our Treasurer should commend our 
most earnest attention. The Luther League has been 
functioning during the past four years under a greatly 
reduced income due, in a large measure, from a decrease 
in our appropriation of $2,000 from the Church and a 
decrease in the Sustaining Membership ‘Fund. Our 
accounts in 1931 showed an income of $23,559.63 and in 
the year 1934 an income of $17,266.73 Only 80 per cent 
of the budget of the Luther League of America is raised 
through dues and the appropriation from the United 
Lutheran Church. The other 20 per cent is contributed 
through the Sustaining Membership Fund. We express 
our deep appreciation to those who have contributed to 
this fund and have aided in the promotion of the pro- 
gram for youth. 

We are functioning at the present time free of any 
indebtedness through a carefully prepared budget meet- 
ing salaries, rental, travel, printing and circulation of 
literature and other necessary expenditures encumbent 
upon the services of an organization covering the entire 
bounds of the Church. 
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During the past four years the Luther League of 
America endeavored to balance the budget and adhere 
to the pay-as-you-go policy of financing the League’s 
work; by adhering to this policy each year we have been 
enabled to close these four years with a small balance. 
Does the policy which we are now employing meet with 
the approval of the convention? Has the policy led us 
to a self-complacency in that we hesitate to venture in 
expenditure of finance for further promotion of our work 
and procure funds to meet the further venture in ex- 
penditures? 


Constitution and By-Laws 

In accord with the action taken at the Reading Con- 
vention, a committee was appointed to revise the Con- 
stitution of the Luther League of America. The Com- 
mittee appointed consists of Mr. Harry Hodges, Chair- 
man; Mr. Alvin Schaediger and Mr. Austin Howard. 

The Executive Committee of the Luther League of 
America and the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church in America have approved the revis- 
ions. The Constitution as adopted at York, Penna., in 
1922, and the proposed revisions were printed in the 
May issue of the Luther League Review. The revisions 
will be submitted to this convention for consideration 
and adoption. 


Cancellation of 1933 Convention 

After due consideration was given to matters per- 
taining to the holding of the Convention of the Luther 
League of America in 1933, and the leaders of State and 
Synodical Leagues, as well as leaders in the Church at 
large, expressed definitely that it was not advisable 
under the existing conditions to hold a convention, the 
Executive Committee, by vote, decided not to hold the 
convention and so notified the State and Synodical organ- 
izations. Our observations lead us to believe that this 
was a wise action and merits the hearty approval of the 
Luther League of America. 


Statistics 

The statistical report blanks as submitted to Head- 
quarters from State and Synodical Leagues for the 
Senior, Intermediate and Junior Departments continue 
to show a decrease in report in membership. In the face 
of this decrease your Secretaries heard at each conven- 
tion of a State or Synodical League which they attended 
the fine increase in the number of Leagues organized 
and the increase in membership. Also from the requests 
for organization packets and the reports from Leagues 
newly organized there is a considerable increase in new 
Leagues but the reports of the officers of some of the 
State and Synodical Leagues to the Luther League of 
America do not indicate this increase. 

We have reason to believe that some of our State 
and Synodical League officers have deliberately decreased 
their membership rolls on account of dues payable to 
the National organization. 

Our statistics do not show the true strength of the 
League numerically. If the Church is to know the true 
numerical strength of the League and the Luther League 
of America to continue its promotion of program and 
service, some consideration and suggestions should be 
made as to overcoming the tendency of some State and 
Synodical Leagues to cut membership statistics as they 
deem it advisable to their own interests. 
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the Executive Committee has 


the whole question of statistics 


A committee from 
been appointed to study 
and will no doubt have some report to offer to this 
convention. 


Comparative Statistics 


ORGANIZATIONS 
Year Senior Inter. Junior Total 
1932 1519 564 695 2778 
1933 1494 489 Ail 2734 
1934 1502 489 816 2807 
MEMBERSHIP 
Year Senior Inter. Junior Total 
1932 36,281 8,502 18,002 62,785 
1933 34,417 8,275 19,374 62,066 
1934 33,296 8,093 20,723 61,112 


(The Statistical Table appears on page Fourteen.) 


Publications 

“The Review.” In October, 1934, the Review cele- 
brated its 45 years of service. Every effort is being 
expended to make ‘‘The Review” a more attractive and 
helpful youth publication. Much favorable comment has 
been received and has meant encouragement to those 
who edit “The Review.” We also appreciate the con- 
structive criticisms and use these suggestions as far as 
we are able to direct them to the improvement of ‘‘The 
Review.” 

Credit is due the publishers, the Kurzenknabe Press, 
of Harrisburg, Pa., for the printing artistry that makes 
“The Review” an attractive publication and no editor 
could ask a more considerate publisher. 


“The Review” in the past few years has failed to pay 
for itself due to a decrease in subscriptions. There 
should be a complete willingness on the part of each 
Leaguer to subscribe for this publication. During the 
past year there has been a considerable increase in sub- 
scriptions and the present circulation is 6,000 copies. 


A new club plan has been offered during the past 
vear in which a club of five subscriptions can be had at 
the rate of $1.00 each per year. No subscriptions on 
the basis of a club plan can be entered at the club rate 
after a period of two weeks has elapsed from the date 
the club order has been entered at Headquarters. 


Topics Quarterly. Dr. C. P. Harry and Rev. C. M. 
Teufel have continued to render valuable services in 
editing the Topics Quarterly. The quarterly continues 
to produce an income which aids in the sustaining of the 
other periodicals of the League. The subscription list 
is 12,000. 

Literature. An increased quantity of pamphlets are 
being printed in attractive form. The record of litera- 
ture printing and distribution is a clear evidence of the 
intensive growth of the League. 


Cooperation 

At the request of the Church, the president of the 
Luther League of America appointed committees to 
confer with the Commission appointed by the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church to study the Com- 
prehensive Plan of Parish Education and the Commit- 
tee on Better Adjustment of Work of Women’s Mission- 
ary Society. 

These two committees reported to the Executive 
Committee of the Luther League of America. The com- 
mittee to confer with the Commission has been discon- 
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tinued, but the committee to confer with the Committee 
on Better Adjustment has been retained. These com- 
mittees have served the League faithfully and deserve 
our hearty thanks and appreciation of service rendered. 


This Convention 

Be much in prayer during this convention for your- 
self, for the speakers, for the leaders, that God may use 
them in a remarkable way for blessing the “young peo- 
ple” of the United Lutheran Church. Pray that you 
may let Christ reign in your heart and that you may be 
willing to be led of God in answering the challenges that 
shall come to you for better personal living, for a con- 
secrated life of service and leadership in your own 
League and in the Church. Let God open the way in 
these days—these days of opportunity as never before. 


Conclusion 

We thank God for the experience of the past four 
years. In serving through another year, we have appre- 
ciated the opportunity of working with and for such a 
splendid group of young people as are to be found today 
in our Luther League, 

On the field and at Headquarters the work has gone 
on—and in many ways the League has served most ef- 
fectively in the face of a considerable reduction in the 
budget. 

Now let us continue to build. Even today our Sav- 
iour sounds the trumpet call to reconsecration in the 
hearts of our Lutheran young people. They will answer. 
God’s reserves are coming up and their drums will beat 
victory as the pledge is fulfilled. “This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 


Respect:u ly submitted, 


REPORT OF INTERMEDIATE SECRETARY 
“Of making many books there is no end.” The same 
may be said of reports. While making reports are 
grevious to the flesh, they are something that somebody 
started and nobody seemingly has the courage to stop. 


‘ 


An Appreciation 
First we desire to express our profound apprecia- 
tion to Almighty God for the privilege of serving the 
youth of the Church for the past nine and a half years. 
They have been pleasant years for us, and we pray, 
profitable years for the many boys and girls who have 
passed through the Intermediate Luther League, as 
well as for those now its members, and we heartily 
thank God for every good thing that has been accom- 
plished in that time. 


A word of gratitude to and for the leaders of the 
Intermediate Luther Leagues is herewith extended also. 
These leaders have made it possible by their conse- 
crated efforts and prayers to get somewhere in this 
most difficult and taxing work among teen age youth. 
It is a source of joy to be able to name a number of 
leaders who have been affiliated with the work the full 
stretch of our secretaryship. 


And finally we laud the youth of the present Senior 
Department for the sustained fidelity and faith that was 
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first sown and cultivated in the Junior and Intermedi- 
ate Leagues and which is now blossoming forth in the 
fruitage of leadership. 


A Quadrennial Report 
This is a quadrennial report. Ordinarily it would 
have been a biennial, but in the case of Detroit it was 
necessary to “skip it.’ No attempt, however, will be 
made here to review in all respects the work covering 
the past four years. Suffice it to point out a few salient 
facts and let it go at that. 


Membership 

We are approaching our 15th birthday as a depart- 
ment, having been officially organized in September, 
1920. On February 1, 1926, the date of our taking office, 
there were 72 registered Leagues. Since then a steady 
increase in League recruiting has been maintained. Re- 
ported Leagues up to the present number 712, a gain 
of 271 since the Reading Convention. This represents 
an average annual League gain of 71 over a nine year 
period. 

When a church registers an Intermediate League a 
card with registration number is filed at the office. Both 
the card and the registration number are retained for a 
new group in the event the original League disbands, 
which is often the case. This League registration card 
system records many interesting facts. Hundreds of 
Leagues, for instance, have an unbroken history since 
first registering, including Leagues as old as the depart- 
ment. Many of these Leagues have profited by the 
same leadership since their inception. On the other 
hand not a few Leagues change in leadership every year 
or so. Some Leagues have disbanded and reorganized 
as often as three times in ten years. Then some Leagues 
end almost as soon as they begin. The secret of suc- 
cess in League longevity is doubtless determined by one 
factor—leadership. Oh, that we might have more lead- 
ers with the passion, the patience, the personality and 
the prerequisite to take charge of our teen age youth! 

Our total membership can conservatively be put at 
fifteen thousand. The table below shows the placement 
of membership by States and Leagues: 
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The Program 


The Sixteen Point Program of the department was 
adopted at the Salisbury Convention in 1927, and the 
first year that certificates and awards were issued to 
Leagues qualifying in ten or more points was in 1929. 
That year 70 Leagues received certificates. For the 
year 1934 approximately 250 Leagues received certificates 
or awards. Since 1929 certificates were issued to 325 
different Leagues. To appreciate what it means to 
qualify in ten or more points of our program it is neces- 
sary that one be conversant with it. Some of its points 
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are not easily obtainable, together they comprise a repre- 
sentative activity for any group of teen age youth. 

A cataloguing of the sundry and widely ranged 
activities of the Intermediate Leagues would show up 
well, but so voluminous would be the results that no 
scoreboard with be large enough to hold everything. 
Hence we will register only a few departmental attain- 
ments. 


Quarterly Helps 

All reports received from the field tell of the unani- 
mous use of the devotional topics. In 1932 the Quarterly 
Helps were published in order that additional material 
in the study of these topics might be made available. 
At this writing 287 Leagues are subscribers thereto, 
with 2031 copies issued quarterly. We have repeatedly 
urged a more general use of these helps, and here again 
emphasize the value and importance of providing one 
copy for each member in every League. Too many 
Leagues order but a single copy for the entire member- 
ship. The publication of these helps should at least pay 
for itself. That has not been the case the past two years. 


Dues 
The year 1932 inaugurated another feature to our 
activities. A national dues of 10 cents a member is re- 
ferred to. For the years 1932, 1933 and 1934 the total of 
$1787 has been paid in on dues. This represents 75 
per cent of the amount billed. Improvement in this 
matter would be worthy of the attention of all Leagues. 


Japan Objective 
The Intermediates gave $829.80 to this project. 
They truly showed themselves not lacking in missionary 


loyalty. Here is how they gave by states: 
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TO Wi Seis oie ovess sonetekete seve larote 1.06 Pennsylvania Soc..csees 332.89 
ISEMIEECH SdoGe co uo como 9.50 South (Carolinaewre ms scree 94.66 
Maryland) cvsteyeleusuceversieuetous 59.07 TExaS: «Sine matonnrest sistent 6.00 
Mirchigan eiesseierersielsererere 9.50 War initia oy saitejersic wis teense VA PD 
IMiintES Oa uaereeiehelersrdonsiars 2.30 Wiest” Miseinia. cece 1.70 
INGO RENE Sagosas aoa5 040 2.00 WiCOMION poacoedcoconb 2.00 
Ney IERIE, sa0g6moncacs 12.98 


Sustaining Membership 

This activity has been with us for many years. Be- 
fore national dues, the Quarterly Helps and the depres- 
sion came into being our department gave generously 
to its support. The peak was reached in 1931 when 
$492.40 was contributed. Since then a gradual reduction 
has prevailed, as follows: $342.50 in 1932; $246.40 in 
1933 and $172.00 in 1934. 


Organization 

Many State and Synodical Intermediate groups are 
well organized in promotion of national and local pro- 
jects. New York has its annual two-day convention and 
periodical district rallies; Maryland has its annual All- 
Maryland Intermediate Day; Minnesota recently organ- 
ized into a State Intermediate Federation; Pennsylvania 
conducts some fine district meets; the two Carolinas 
have their full day at their respective annual conven- 
tions; Nebraska and Iowa were visited last year and 
the Intermediates put across their programs; Illinois 
has had an annual convention for years; New Jersey has 
her district and state get-togethers; the Pacific North- 
west, although small, is in line also. And so on all 
along the line. 
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Reading Course 

Fair support is given to this feature. More Leagues 
should be using the Reading Course. To accomplish 
this the number of books in each year’s course has been 
reduced from six to four books, and the price for same 
kept around $3.50. Especially is the response to the 
Reading Course Essay Contest disappointing. Nineteen 
essays have been the most submitted in any one year. 
We would urge a more general co-operation in the use 
of the Reading Course and in the writing of essays. 


National Essay Contest 

This represents our latest effort. It has its cul- 
mination here at Charleston. We both welcome and 
congratulate the state winners who are in attendance to 
compete for honors on the subject of “What the Church 
Means to Me.” 

In Conclusion 

In the years of our official incumbency we have 
tried many things, failing in some and succeeding in 
others. We are conscious of many deficiencies and fail- 
ings. We have not always hit high “C” in the things 
written, spoken and performed. We are proud of one 
thing, however—proud of our boys and girls. God bless 
them, enrich them and inspire them to honorable Chris- 
tian living and service. 


Affectionately, 


REPORT OF THE JUNIOR SECRETARY 


To the Luther Leaguers in Convention Assembled: 
Dear Co-Workers: 

Once again we come to render an account of our 
stewardship, and to report the activities of the Junior 
Department. 

This time we report four years’ work instead of two, 
and as we note the growth and increased strength of 
the Department, we give thanks to Him who has 
blessed the work, and given the increase. 

Discouragements and set-backs there have been— 
but we have been heartened by the fine co-operation and 
ready response on the part of all the Junior superintend- 
ents and workers to every project suggested—and be- 
cause of this we are able to report a work accomplished 
by the Juniors that is most noteworthy. 

The Junior Department has a program of study 
which we are told is second to none. We are getting 
frequent calls for sets of our Topics Booklets from other 
communions. 

It also has a program of work—as shown by the 
report of all the various activities in which the Juniors 
are engaged. 

The program is available. The children are waiting 
in every congregation. All that is needed is Senior 
Leaguers willing to help give this program to the chil- 
dren. “The Youth of the Church Facing the World of 
Today” meets no more challenging opportunity than to 
train those who are taking their first steps in Luther 
League work. Will you heed the challenge? 
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We can report but three years’ work, as this is writ- 
ten May 1, and the 1934-35 reports are not due until 
June 15. But what has been reported in the three years 
is enough not only to show the progress of the Depart- 
ment, but to prove that the Juniors are executing the 
program. 

Statistics 
The Junior Department Has Grown In Numbers: 

At the Reading convention we reported 617 regis- 
tered Leagues, 400 active—with 16,000 members. 

Today we are happy to report 1,002 registered 
Leagues—830 active—with 21,013 active members. April 
10 was a red letter day when we registered our one 
thousandth Junior League. 

In addition since the Reading convention through 
the efficient volunteer service of Miss Esther Bechtold, 
there has been organized 145 groups of Little Leaguers 
(little folks under 8) with 1,797 members. 

Of these Leagues, an average of 150 Junior Leagues 
and 35 Little Leaguers groups have been on the honor 
FOll each year. 

Finances 
The Juniors Have Loyally Supported the Work 
Financially: 

During the three years’ work they contributed 
$5,056.67 for local work, $3,759.99 for benevolence, $1,202 
to the Sustaining Membership, $313.62 for the Puerto 
Rico Kindergarten, $706.62 to the Japan objective—a 
total of $11,038.90, which will be materially increased 
when this year’s reports are added. 

Topics 
The Junior Topics Are Being Generally Used: 

The majority of the Leagues report using these 
regularly every week. The Junior topics appear in the 
Luther League Review each month. Additional ma- 
terial is given in a series of Topics Booklets, each one 
covering a month’s series of topics. We report 25 units 
of study with a Topics Booklet for each unit. 


Reading Course 
There Has Been an Increase In the Use of the Junior 
Reading Course: 

This has been circulated and promoted under the 
volunteer guidance of Miss Helen Wenzel. 614 certifi- 
cates were issued to Juniors completing the course. 
Essays and poster contests were conducted; 12 Luther 
League pins and 21 books for the best posters, 6 sets 
of books for the best records. and $15 for the best es- 
says, have been awarded. A Rally on Books was ar- 
ranged for 1934; and a Story Telling Contest for 1935. 


Daily Bible Reading 
The Juniors Are Increasingly Becoming Daily Bible 
Readers: 

It is difficult to promote the daily reading of the 
Bible among children. For it is “‘so easy to forget,” and 
“every day” is hard work! But we are happy to report 
an average of 2,000 daily Bible readers among the Jun- 
iors each year. 

Special Days 
The Juniors Have Been Busy on Special Days: 

The observance of Luther League Day among the 
Juniors has grown from only 1 reported in 1931 to 60 
in 1934, 198 Leagues report taking part in Nation Wide 
Junior Rally Day held annually. 34 Leagues participated 
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in May Day Rallies. 2 Leagues reported helping in 
Life Service Day programs in 1931—in 1934 we had not 
only a goodly number of local programs, but a number 
of District Life Service Junior Rallies, and Life Service 
presentations by the Juniors at state conventions. 


Easter 
At Easter the Juniors Did Their Share: 

383 special observances were reported, and the Jun- 
iors held special Easter programs; conducted services at 
homes and institutions; gave Easter pageants; held 
Easter socials for others; helped in Easter sunrise serv- 
ices; sang at baptismal services; served as Junior choirs; 
put flowers on the altar; sent flowers, cards, plants to 
hospitals, sick, old folks and shut ins. 

Made scrapbooks for homes and hospitals; sent eggs 
to orphan homes; filled Easter baskets for orphanages 
(one Junior League sent 325); had Easter Egg Hunts; 
made Easter Panel Posters, booklets and cards; one 
League contributed $5 to the church; and many other 
Leagues engaged in similar activities. 


= Mother’s Day 
On Mother’s Day: 

101 special programs were reported, with flowers 
placed on altar, and given to mother. 


Thanksgiving 
At Thanksgiving: 

63 Junior Leagues report special programs and oth- 
ers gave Thanksgiving pageants, helped in the service of 
the church, gave food to the needy, sent canned goods 
to orphan homes, baskets to needy, scrapbooks to hos- 
pitals, picture machine to orphan home, besides many 
other acts to show thankfulness. 


Christmas 
At Christmas Time: 

439 Junior Leagues report special observances and 
825 bits of special service done; 

Special Christmas programs were held; white gifts 
programs conducted; Christmas pageants given; the 
Juniors went carolling; gave special programs at homes; 
gave parties to needy children; one League gave a party 
to 106 children and another a dinner to 25; one gave 
candy and oranges to 425 at the almshouse; one had a 
party for 52 colored children, and another entertained 
64 orphan children; 

Christmas baskets were packed; clothing was given 
to the needy; gifts to orphan homes and old folks; gifts 
were sent to hospitals and inner mission societies; dolls 
were dressed and toys and Christmas trees sent to 
homes; boxes were sent at Christmas to Puerto Rico, or- 
phan homes, mountain missions, Konnarock, Wautauga, 
and to Rocky Boy; cards were sent to missionaries; 
cards to sick, and flowers to shut ins; calendars and gifts 
to hospitals; scrapbooks were made for homes; one 
League made 500 devotional folders for the Inner Mis- 
sion Society; one League sent $50 to China; 

Others served as Junior choirs; helped with the early 
Christmas matins; and with candlelight services; one 
presented white altar cloths to the church; many made 
Christmas handwork—Manger Scenes, Panel Posters, 
Christmas posters and scrapbooks, Handwork Color 
Cards; the Christmas story was studied; and in many 
other ways the Juniors manifested the true spirit of 


Christmas. 
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Japan 
The Juniors Were Busy Studying About Japan and 
Helping: 

206 Leagues reported special work, and the Juniors 
contributed $706.62 in all. 

A Scrapbook Contest was conducted in 1932, a 
Poster Contest in 1933, with hundreds of posters re- 
ceived; in 1934 exhibits of Japan handwork were ar- 
ranged; and in the past year contributions were stressed; 

“Leaves From a Japanese Calendar,’ “Our Japan- 
ese Friends,” “Rainbow Bridge,’ “Mitsu” and “Friends 
In Nippon” were studied; ten state conventions had the 
Juniors present Japan in some way; district and local 
Japan rallies too numerous to mention were held; at 
four state Junior institutes ‘Japan was stressed; 152 
Japan meetings of special nature were reported; Japan 
Tea Parties galore were held; 

Japan exhibits and doll shows were arranged; Jap- 
anese handwork of every sort—villages, panel posters, 
scrapbooks, flags, decorations, lanterns, etc., were made; 
and in addition to their contribution to the objective, 
boxes were sent to Japan, contribution made for the 
kindergartens there, and gifts made toward the support 
of special missionaries in Japan. 


Study Classes 
The Juniors Have Enjoyed Junior Study Classes: 

During the three years 552 Junior study classes 
were reported: 

The missionary books used were “Open Windows,” 
“Ling Yang,” “Many Moons Ago and Now,’ “Our 
Japanese Friends,’ “In the African Bush,’ “Young 
America Makes Friends,” “Rainbow Bridge,” “Friends 
In Nippon,” and “Porto Rican Neighbors”; 

Other classes studied “A Trip to the Holy Land,” 
“Martin of Mansfeld,’ and “Junior Stewards of the 
Bible’—classes on Bible, Luther and Stewardship. 

While these books were being studied, African vil- 
lages, scrapbooks and posters, maps, charts and friezes 
were made; dolls were dressed, letters written and boxes 
sent to Africa; Puerto Rico was helped; China Friend- 
ship Folios were sent; Chinese villages, scrapbooks and 
posters made; all sorts of Japan material prepared; the 
story of Luther dramatized and essays, notebooks and 
posters on Luther made; a fine exhibit on the Holy 
Land arranged, and demonstrations at state and dis- 
trict conventions given. 


Good Neighbor Club 
The Good Neighbor Club Has Grown: 

This part of our work, caring for our Junior 
Leagues in homes and mission stations, has been cared 
for by the splendid work of Mrs. John G. Kurzenknabe, 
and has grown during the four years in spite of general 
conditions. Gifts have been sent to Puerto Rico, India, 
British Guiana, and South America, and to our homes 
here; and correspondence has been regularly kept up. 
A number of our strong Leagues has adopted a Junior 
League in a mission station and sent them material and 
gifts from time to time. We still have some Junior 
Leagues waiting to be adopted, especially in India. Who 
will help one along? 


Regular Work 


This Has Been Special Work. In the Meanwhile the 
Juniors Have Been Regularly Helping In the Work of 
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Their Own Church, and In All Sorts of Activities for 
Inner, Home and Foreign Missions: 


Some of the items reported: 


For their own church—mended hymn books; helped 
at church banquet; conducted Palm Sunday service; 
helped in Week of Prayer; gave purple altar cloths; con- 
tributed $10 to church mortgage; made posters for or- 
ganizations of the church; serve as Junior choir; helped 
in Daily Vacation Church School; gave $17.50 for a 
bookcase; gave pictures; conducted Children’s Day Serv- 
ice; put flowers on the altar; 


Contributed books to library; gave cross for altar; 
curtains for Sunday School; helped the coal fund; ring 
the church bell regularly; gave $35 for a drinking foun- 
tain and $33 for Christmas tree holders; made book- 
marks for church books; purchased a motion picture ma- 
chine for the church; gave $5 to the ministerial student 
fund of the congregation; care for the law and flower 
beds regularly; 

In Inner Mission activities we find 62 Leagues re- 
porting special activities not otherwise noted—and send- 
ing boxes to orphanages; dressing dolls for hospitals; 
sending gifts to homes, contributing to hospitals; send- 
ing May baskets, cards, fruit and flowers to sick and 
shut ins; giving programs at old folks’ homes; making 
scrapbooks, puzzles and devotional folders for hospitals; 
offerings to Inner Mission Society; helping crippled and 
blind children; giving the Message of the Day to shut- 
ins; making thousands of Inner Mission devotional 
folders; 

Sending canned goods to orphan homes; quilts and 
quilt patches to old folks’ homes; flower seeds to hos- 
pitals and missionaries; lavender sachet bags to old 
folks; clothes and food to the needy; toys and dolls to 
poor children; giving parties to poor children, and one 
League contributing 265 toys to a day nursery; 


In Home Mission work 46 report special work— 
boxes have been sent to our home mission stations— 
mountain missions of Virginia, Konnarock, Wautauga, 
Rocky Boy and Puerto Rico; and Puerto Rico has been 
their special work, with boxes, special contributions to 
the kindergarten, pictures, clock, etc., Treasure Chests 
sent, dresses, boxes at the time of the hurricane, and 
boxes of toys after a white gifts Christmas celebration 
in 1934, 

As Foreign Mission enterprises, in addition to what 
has already been mentioned, 51 Leagues in one year 
alone report special work; and the Junior Leagues have 
made contributions to South America, India, China, 
Africa and Japan; one supports a protege and another a 
Bible woman in India at $50 a year; India Lace Day was 
observed each year by a large number of Leagues; post 
cards, lesson rolls, and pictures have been sent; 


The Juniors joined in the World Friendship projects; 
sending Treasure Chests and post cards to the countries 
specified; and the Juniors have studied missions in the 
regular meetings once a month, using the Light Brigade 
programs, and in mission study classes; have held many 
missionary rallies, and are writing to Juniors in other 
lands through the Golden Pen Club. We encourage the 
Juniors to do their missionary work through the activi- 
ties of the Light Brigade; and therefore cannot give a 
full report of all their missionary work. 
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This is a far from complete record, for many 
Leagues have been doing a goodly amount of work, yet 
do not send in their report; but it is enough to show 
the variety of work and the amount of good accomplished 
by the Juniors. 


Memory Work 
Memory Work Is An Important Part of the Program: 

Practically all the Juniors have memory work each 
week in connection with the topics; 

Special reports show the Juniors memorizing Bible 
verses, prayers, Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, 
psalms, hymns, books of the Bible, Catechism, Creed, 
Beatitudes, salutes to the American and Christian flags; 
parts of the Common Service, Bible and Missionary Al- 
phabets, parables, Bible drills, Questions and Answers 
on Matthew, Luther, etc.; over a hundred Leagues regu- 
larly report each year special memorization plans. 


Handwork 
The Handwork Made by the Juniors Has Increased by 
Leaps and Bounds: 

The Juniors learn many of their lessons through 
their fingers—by illustrating the topics one way or an- 
other by some sort of handwork; 

Scrapbooks, notebooks and posters, have been made; 
maps of all sorts, oil cloth maps, electric maps, picture 
maps, panel posters of the Easter and Christmas story, 
Bible stories, and Africa, China, Japan, India, Alaska 
and the Far East; window transparencies; posters of the 
seasons; Hand Work Color Cards of Bible stories; vil- 
lages of the various mission lands; 

Bible bookcases; calendars, bookmarks; Bible read- 
ing, memory work and Lenten booklets; Books of the 
Bible; hymn and church year notebooks; Valentines, 
Mother’s Day favors and Christmas party souvenirs; 
invitations; Reading Course posters; Christmas Manger 
Scenes; Luther League emblems, mottoes, banners; May 
baskets; Christmas stockings; dolls dressed and Doll 
Shows arranged;—these are just a few of the many 
things made by the Juniors. 

Some of the Leagues have regular handwork classes 
as a part of their program and sewing—dolls, pillows, 
dresses, comforts and quilts, tot’s dresses; woodwork, 
picture frames and carpentry of all sorts, jig saw puzzles, 
bird houses, doll houses, toy mending, toy animals; 
weaving; modelling, soap sculpture; raffia work—all have 
been engaged in, the products of their labor going to 
spread cheer and happiness among others less fortunate. 


Extra Work 
Still Others Have Been Busy With: 

Socials, hikes, picnics, Valentine parties, exhibits of 
all sorts, Story Telling Hours, dramatizations, special 
music, blackboard talks, marionette and puppet shows, 
singing at conventions, stamp clubs, installation services 
and graduation exercises—all these are some of the ac- 
tivities regularly carried on by the Juniors. ; 


The Little Leaguers 
We Must Not Forget the Work of the Little Leaguers: 
In this group of little folks under eight, training is 
given for the work of the Junior League, and through 
story, prayer, hymn and handwork, the little ones learn 
many lessons. The “Programs For Little Leaguers’”— 
a series of 52 lessons—are studied; 
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The missionary books, “Candy and Love,” “Just 
Like You,” “Taro and Ume,” “David and Susi,” “Little 
Lord Jesus,” “Pedro and the Bells,’ “Ah Fu and Me 
Too,” “The Three Camels,” “Ah Fu,” “Esa,” “Kembo” 
and “Babo” have been studied during the four years; 

Japanese, Eskimo, Chinese and African villages 
have been made; India dolls dressed; African maps, 
scrap books, and note books; Chinese houses, maps, 
flags and posters; 

For their Bible work, posters, scrap books, calendars, 
booklets in the Topics, books of the Bible verses, pray- 
ers and hymns, Easter cross booklets and all sorts of 
cut outs to illustrate the Topics have been made; 

Valentines have been sent to sick children; Mother’s 
Day booklets, and cut outs, given to mother, handwork 
color cards, Panel Posters, Bible A B C blocks, and 
Bible folders have been made; 

These little folks have helped in public meetings, in 
Christmas and Easter meetings, on Mother’s Day, in 
Japan programs, at rallies and conventions; 

They helped in programs at Old Folks’ homes; gave 
baskets to homes; helped in packing boxes; gave baskets 
at Thanksgiving; sent flowers to the sick; gave potatoes 
and canned goods to needy; clothes to Puerto Rico; 
jelly to hospitals; eggs to orphan homes; contributed 
to Japan Objective and Sustaining Membership; and had 
as their special work the little folks of our Junior 
Leagues in India. 

These little folks are being trained in the way they 
should go as Juniors and later as Intermediate and 
Senior Leaguers. 

In Conclusion 

We have given the above report in the manner we 
have for two reasons: 

(1) We think it will prove to even the most skep- 
tical that the Luther League has a program of study, 
leadership and service for the Juniors. Will You Pass 
It On, Or Pass It By? 

(2) We believe it also proves that the Juniors are 
a force in the work of the Luther League and that they 
are making a vital contribution. Will You Help Them? 

With the deepest appreciation of the efforts of all 
the state, district and local Junior secretaries, who have 
done the work and made this report possible; and with 
humble gratitude to Him who has prospered the work, 
and given us the privilege of guiding it; we are 

Your Junior Secretary, 


REPORT OF RECORDING SECRETARY 


Due to conditions beyond our control, the 1933 con- 
vention, to be held in Detroit, was unavoidably can- 
celled; therefore this report covers four years. During 
this time four meetings were held in the Muhlenberg 
Building. Philadelphia, Pa., on the following dates: Jan- 
uary 12-13, 1932. January 10-11, 1933, January 9-10, 1934, 
and January 8-9, 1935. 

The regular duties were performed and all ad in- 
terim business transacted in accord with the constitution 
and policies of the Luther League of America. 

Such items as; the Preparation of the Topics; Fi- 
nance, (collecting of dues, and Campaign for Sustaining 
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Membership Fund), Formulating a new contract for the 
holding of conventions; Special study of the Compre- 
hensive Plan of Parish Education, and preparation for 
the Charleston Convention were given special attention. 

During the year 1933 the Executive Committee was 
saddened by the death of one of its most-valued mem- 
bers, Mrs. S. T. Peterson, whose unexpired term was 
filled by Mr. Arlo Ketelsen. 

On July 11-14, 1932 the Lutheran Training School 
in Puerto Rico, built at a cost of $25,000.00, a gift from 
the Luther League of America was dedicated; A group 
of Luther Leaguers were present for the Dedication. 

By unanimous vote, the Luther League in conven- 
tion assembled at Reading, Pa., in 1931, adopted a Mis- 
sionary Objective of $15,000.00 for the erection of an 
Administration Building at the Luther Seminary in 
Tokyo, Japan. The Objective was oversubscribed, the 
building erected and dedicated, and is now in use. 

The following items were referred to this conven- 
tion for Action: 

1. The Committee on the Revision of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws appointed at the Reading Conven- 
tion, submitted their revisions of the Constitution and 
By-Laws to the Executive Committee of the Luther 
League and to the Executive Board of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America. Both groups having approved 
the revisions, ‘the committee will present the revisions 
to this convention for approval. 

2. The Executive Committee presents to this con- 
vention for the formal reception, the following Leagues; 
The merged Georgia-Alabama Synodical Luther League, 
the newly organized Luther League of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod, and the Luther League of Manitoba. 


Respectively submitted, 
EVA PERELER, Recording Secretary 
WINNIE BUTT, Secretary Pro Tem 


REPORT OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE 


The work of the Literature Committee is chiefly 
with the selection of the topics and the preparation of 
helps for them. In addition the Literature Committee 
makes a selection of books for the Luther League Read- 
ing Courses and for Discussion Groups. 

The editing of the Luther League Review is entirely 
in the hands of the Executive Secretary of the Luther 
League of America. Other printed matter has also 
been prepared under his direction for which the com- 
mittee has not had responsibility. 

The Junior and Intermediate topics and the helps 
for them are prepared by the Junior and Intermediate 
Secretaries with such help as they may desire and select. 
The committee usually approves what they present as 
topic subjects and leaves the preparation of the material 
entirely in their hands. 

The committee also approves the Senior .topics. 
Helps for the Senior topics are prepared by men and 
women selected by the committee or by the chairman 
and the Executive Secretary. The topic treatment in 
The Lutheran has been by Rev. Amos Traver, former 
Executive Secretary of the Luther League of America. 
The topic material in the Review is prepared by various 
writers selected by the Executive Secretary and the 
chairman of the Literature Committee and edited by the 
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Executive Secretary. The topics in the Quarterly are 

prepared mostly by the chairman of the committee. 

Shortly after the Reading Convention the Literature 
Committee adopted the following principles to govern 
the selection and treatment of topics: 

1. The selection of topic themes and the develop- 
ment of the same shall be primarily in the interest 
of practical efficiency in Christian living. 

2. Further, the topics shall be definitely related to 
the program of the Luther League of America, 
and the wider program of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and its District Synods. 

3. Further, balance shall be maintained between 
topics which can be discussed by the Leagues 
and those which are relatively beyond the ability 
of the average League to discuss but which will 
be helpful in broadening and deepening the grasp 
of the Leaguers in practical efficiency as Chris- 
tians. 

4. For 1933 there shall be a dated series of topics 
in which one topic each month shall be devoted 
to missions and the remaining topics of the month 
be grouped under a single theme, i. e., fifty-two 
topics; twelve missionary and the rest grouped 
into twelve subjects. 

These principles were approved by the Executive 
Committee meeting January 2, 1932. They have gov- 
erned the selection and development of our topics since 
that time. 

The chairman of the Literature Committee has met 
the men responsible for topics in other Luther Leagues 
each year and worked out with them a series of topics 
for the monthly theme which in general have formed 
the topic series for all Luther Leagues in America. That 
is they have been generally used by the Luther Leagues 
of the Norwegian, Augustana, American Lutheran, Dan- 
ish and other general Lutheran bodies except the Mis- 
souri Synod. Your committee believes this has been of 
value to all concerned and has served to help pave the 
way for closer co-operation between Lutherans through- 
out America. 

In 1933 and 1934 the topics in all divisions of the 
Luther League of America were on the same themes 
though the wording and treatment varied as seemed best 
to those responsible for developing them. In that con- 
nection a four-year plan was prepared, so that, especially 
in the Junior and Intermediate Departments, there might 
be well-rounded progress in the presentation of material. 
It was necessary to make considerable change in the 
four-year plan in the course of the two years in which 
it was used. This year, at the suggestion of both Jun- 
ior and Intermediate Departments, they have followed 
their own topics series which differs considerably some 
months from that provided for the Seniors. 

The four-year plan was found too cumbersome to 
work out well in conjunction with the other Luther 
Leagues with whom we are using uniform topics. Our 
committee has gone on record as being opposed to any 
long-time set-up of topic series. We believe it better 
especially for the Senior topics to prepare the series 
for each year as a unit. 

Since the Reading Convention the American Luth- 
eran Conference has been organized. It consists of the 
other Lutheran general bodies with whom we have been 
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working in uniform topic series. It has formed a 


Youth Commission under which its Luther League work 

in the constituent synods is carried out. The 1935 series 

of topics and that for 1936 have been prepared in joint 
meeting with the topics committee of the Youth Com- 
mission. 

They have adopted a series of principles governing 

selection and development of topics as follows: 

1. The topics shall be Christo-centric. 

2. The topics shall be definitely based on the Word 
of God. 

3. They shall be practical and adapted to the Chris- 
tian life of young people. 

4. The topics shall be stated on a positive, con- 
structive basis, supporting the analogy of faith, 
so as not to raise doubts or criticisms of our 
Holy Bible. 

5. Festivals of the church year and special days 
are to be taken into account. 

6. Topics are to be selected on which a reasonable 
amount of material is available to the young 
people using them. 

7. A proper balance is to be maintained between 
topics which lend themselves with relative ease to 
discussion and such as are ordinarily beyond the 
experience of our young people. 

8. Topics are to be selected on which young people 
manifest an interest. 

9. Topics are to be selected on which young people 
need to be informed even though they have 
hitherto expressed no interest in such needs. 

10. The topics in the series are to be dated. 

11. The general plan of the topics shall follow: 

a. A selection of a general theme for each month. 

b. Each theme is to be divided into three con- 
tributing yet distinctive topics. 

c. The fourth and fifth topics of each month are 
to be chosen by each Synodical League (they 
will not be uniform). 

d. A sufficient variety is to be provided through- 
out each year so as to have doctrinal, bio- 
graphical, practical, historical, etc., topics. 

12. The topic system is to be the educatonal program 
in our Leagues. 


the 


In working out these principles the Luther Leagues 
connected with the American Lutheran Conference pro- 
pose that in four months of each year the themes of the 
topics shall form a three year cycle of study. These 
four cycle studies to be—the Bible, the Church, God, the 
Luther League and that in two months there be a series 
which will not however form an integrated three-year 
cycle. The series to be on “Our Redeemer” and “Stew- 
ardship.” The other six months are to be free for topic 
themes to be selected annually on the principles noted 
above. 


We have presented this material from the American 
Lutheran Conference Youth Commission Report because 
the Literature Committee and the Executive Committee 
of the Luther League of America are very desirous of 
continuing co-operation with the American Lutheran 
Conference in preparing uniform topic series. The state- 
ment of their principles and ours shows where in com- 
promise in the interest of co-operation will have to be 
made. 
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The Literature Committee has been handicapped 
somewhat by the fact that very few Educational Secre- 
taries of Synodical Leagues have sent in recommenda- 
tions for the Reading Courses. We would like to urge 
Educational Secretaries of all Synodical Leagues to be 
alert for books which should be placed on the Reading 
Courses and to inform us of them promptly. 


The Literature Committee has recommended to the 
Executive Committee that the Luther League of 
America include as part of Luther League educational 
program the Pocket Testament League. A special com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee is making favorable 
report on this suggestion. The Leagues of the American 
Lutheran Conference have enrolled nearly 20,000 of their 
members in this movement which is a big stimulus to the 
right use of the Bible personally and in evangelism. 


The chairman of the committee has welcomed criti- 
cism and suggestion. So far as possible the suggestions 
have been incorporated in the program. The present 
set-up of the Topics Quarterly is entirely the result of 
suggestions received during the years past. Being a 
member of the League involves not only using the ma- 
terial which the Luther League of America presents but 
also seeking to improve what is suggested by pointing 
out how it fails to meet needs or how it can meet them 
more effectively. 

We thank our Lord for the splendid progress which 
has been made and pray that His grace and guidance 


may continue in the Luther League of America. 
Cee, HARRY, Chattman 


REPORT OF THE MISSIONARY SECRETARY 
To the Luther League of America—Greetings! 

Your Missionary Secretary begs to submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

This is my first opportunity to submit a report to 
you in a biennial convention since my appointment four 
years ago at Reading. Let us glance backward and see 
what has been accomplished during these years. 


Project 


The Reading Convention adopted the raising of 
$15,000 for the Administration Building of the Lutheran 
Seminary at Tokyo, Japan, for its objective during the 
next two years. Due to financial conditions this was 
not accomplished and it was carried over for two more 
years. We rejoice now that the goal has been over- 
subscribed and the building has been, erected in Japan. 
Leaguers everywhere should be very happy that another 
link has been made in the chain of gifts to the youth of 
the world. A quota of $15,263.05 was asked, and 
was received. Nineteen Leagues gave their quota in the 
order named: 


1. Illinois 11. Michigan 

2. Kansas 12. Pennsylvania 

3. Minnesota iSmhexas 

4. lowa 14. New Jersey 

5. Florida 15. New York 

6 Ohio 16. Georgia-Alabama 
7. Maryland 17. South Carolina 

8. Wisconsin 18. Connecticut 

9. Pacific Northwest 19. Northern California 
10. North Carolina 
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Of these nineteen, fourteen over-subscribed their 
quotas as follows: Georgia-Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina and Texas. 

It is also interesting to note that the following 
gifts were received: 


Cara daunted Eine eae aioe aire eat $ 7.20 
{ution INevly, Isevaltnes coocccansoosnncoes 40.50 
ENT USN TING MING a awend a to aeOae ean ee eee 40.00 
Cache Contributions errr eee 11.00 


Mission Study 
The following books were used for mission study 
classes and were also included in the Reading Courses: 


1932—Rural Billion (McConnell) 
1933—Indian Americans (Hulbert) 
1934—Builders of a New World (Bartlett) 
1935—W orld Tides In the Far East (Matthews) 
An outline or review of each book appeared in the 
Review and interesting and helpful leaflets were pre- 
pared and distributed to aid with the classes. 


Literature 

The monthly programs in the Review were written 
by loyal Leaguers and the material for the Topics 
Quarterly was prepared by Rev. C. M. Teufel, D.D. 
Copies of the programs were mailed to him and the 
Intermediate Secretary so that the material might be 
correlated. 

Three programs were issued in leaflet form for the 
yearly public missionary services and distributed free. 
Two missionary pageants were written and _ several 
dramatic presentations were also put in leaflets. 

The Seven Point Program Sheet was distributed 
widely as the basis for the work of the department. 

Articles have appeared from time to time in the 
Review to stimulate and encourage missionary activity. 


Miscellaneous 

Your Secretary has endeavored to perform all the 
duties encumbent upon the office. She has answered all 
correspondence, which has grown tremendously in the 
four years, has planned programs for local and State 
Leagues, has written articles for papers, sent leaflets 
and helps when requested, urged reading and subscrib- 
ing to missionary magazines and in fact, tried to spread 
the missionary spirit among the Luther Leaguers of 
America. 

It has been both a pleasure and privilege to serve 
as your Missionary Secretary and such service as rend- 
ered, though humble, has been gratefully given. 

And now I return the office to you, happy to have 
been a part of a wonderful organization, appreciative of 
the many friendships made and ever mindful of the great 
privilege of serving our Master. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WINNIE BUTT, Missionary Secretary 


REPORT OF LIFE SERVICE SECRETARY 


To the Executive Committee and Members 
of the Luther League of America. 

During the past four years it has been my privilege 
to serve you in the capacity of Life Service Secretary. 
It has been not only a great joy but also a tremendous 


inspiration. My association with our national execu- 
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tives and my contacts with Leaguers everywhere have 
brought many rich blessings into my life. For those 
who have co-operated in the work I am deeply grateful. 

No one could serve in this capacity very long with- 
out gaining a new appreciation of the size and the pos- 
sibilities of the Luther League of the United Lutheran 
Church. And, no one could study very long the needs 
and trends of youth without realizing the intrinsic 
value of our three-fold program of education, missions 
and life service. 

The original aim of the Life Service Department 
was to sound the call of certain specific forms of Chris- 
tian service. “It shall secure,” so reads the Constitu- 
tion of the Luther League of America, “from the ranks 
of the Luther League recruits for life service in the 
various departments of the Church at home and abroad.” 
To magnify the office of the ministry, the diaconate, the 
missionary and the parish worker, and to inspire those 
of our youth who have the proper endowment to enter 
the full time service of the Church—this has been a 
goal of our Department from its beginning. 

Nevertheless it was soon realized that “life service” 
is too broad a term to be limited to any one or two 
vocations. Life service is a style of living. It is a pro- 
gram to which every professing Christian is already 
committed. To challenge the attention, therefore, of 
every Leaguer and to make each individual feel that 
here is something necessary and vital to his own life— 
this has become the task of the Life Service Department. 


Of course, the goal has not been fully reached. We 
still find Leaguers, and even State officers, who think 
that the Life Service Department is only concerned 
about those who are going to be ministers or mission- 
aries or parish workers. But we certainly can report 
signs of progress. The amount of interest manifested 
by our young people toward this particular department 
has been increasing every year. Requests for informa- 
tion concerning the program, the duties of life service 
secretaries, the methods of procedure under various 
conditions, requests for literature and study books and 
pageants, pour in from all parts of the country. Liter- 
ally hundreds of personal letters, unfolding individual 
problems and seeking friendly and sympathetic counsel, 
have come to your Secretary’s desk. All of this is a 
healthy sign for our department, and it testifies of a 
growing interest which makes our hearts rejoice. Your 
Secretary's chief regret has been that so often the heavy 
duties of the home parish did not permit him to ade- 
quately meet the needs of our steadily expanding work. 


Special emphasis has been laid upon the signing of 
the Life Service Covenant Cards. Every signed card 
received at Headquarters was carefully filed. If any 
help or guidance was requested, three duplicates were 
made. One of these went to Dr. C. P. Harry of the 
Board of Education; two came to the Life Service Sec- 
retary, who mailed a copy (together with a personal 
letter) to the local pastor of that particular Leaguer. 
This system has been extremely helpful in a number of 
individual cases, but our file still fails to represent a 
large portion of the membership of our organization. 

An effort has also been made to assemble at Head- 
quarters a file of outstanding Christian men and women, 
representing various walks of life, to whom our young 
people might be referred for counsel in the matter of 
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choosing a life work. This project is developing slowly 
and is full of possibilities. 

Another encouraging feature has been the response 
of District and local Leagues to our request for the 
appointment or election of a Life Service Secretary in 
each organization... We believe that in the very near 
future our department will be completely organized and 
will reach with unbroken lines all the way from the na- 
tional office down into every local group. 


Because of the economic conditions prevailing these 
past four years we have refrained from creating expense. 
Consequently we have produced only such pieces of new 
literature as were necessary to carry on the work of our 
department. At the present time there is a need of 
literature, and it is hoped that conditions will permit 
the printing of some new supplies in the very near future. 

Your Life Service Secretary has participated in the 
conventions of ten State Leagues, besides unnumbered 
District conventions, summer schools, conferences, ral- 
lies, and local League activities. He especially appre- 
ciated the privilege of representing the Luther League 
of America at the convention of the Luther League of 
Canada at Stratford, Ontario, last September. To see 
the evidence of a fellowship that transcends earth’s 
boundary lines, makes one appreciate all the more the 
greatness of that organization we so proudly call our 
own. As we meet together in our 1935 International 
Convention, let us pray that God will richly bless the 
Luther League of America and make of it increasingly 
a mighty factor in His program for the whole world. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHESTER S. SIMONTON, Life Service Secretary 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1934 Statistics 


Senior Intermediate Junior 
League Org. Mbsp. Org. Mbsp. Org. Mbsp. 
Northern California. 6 90 4 54 
Southern California. 17 299 2 36 2 47 
Canada Pelelsvel=haiele etch ete 36 971 6 124 ts} 128 
Columbia District .. 10 193 3 35 3 47 
Connecticut y... ose. 9 247 9 190 2 54 
INGE Gooncocsocar 9 110 3 50 
Georgia-Alabama ... 21 354 10 151 6 102 
Illinois 60 925 42 350 10 158 
Indiana 37 621 13 239 16 273 
owalweet 13 330 9 100 3 64 
Wansasy ayes en ee ionioe 19 200 2 40 4 72 
Kentucky-Tennessee . 9 189 1 21 6 79 
(Mlciray leita rere tte vere ciate 59 1,830 20 464° 33 667 
Michigan .. 18 333 7 143 14 623 
Minnesota, 15 185 4 96 12 290 
Mississippi 9 160 1 16 2 36 
Nebraska 27 747 8 140 9 197 
German Nebraska 9 258 
New Jersey .. 22 435 25 350 29 551 
INE wa ViOrla yen cemieietae 118 2,131 OA es 57 il Sib) 
North Carolina ..... 127 2,761 38 Loe 8 144 
ORG, cooosopsoacacs 90 1,300 16 280 59 1,366 
Pacific Northwest .. 6 117 3 37 6 126 
Pennsylvania ....... 381 9,579 117. 2,184 = 241 7,443 
Puerto Rico. seen. 14 421 10 190 11 278 
Rocky Mountain ... 11 90 2 24 
South Carolina .... 92 1,296 21 320 4 81 
WSS sosoncncc0c on 14 175 3 52 10 200 
Var Sunniaeerterere olererocte 64 1,795 9 175 18 379 
West Virginia ..... 19 347 1 12 6 91 
Wasconsini gerne 18 321 9 156 2 45 
Virgin Islands ....: 2 43 
poutk America .... 2 142 
GEL Googndocos Cenc 142 4,471 1 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 1 ANG jum Poe 
Total® wearers 1,502 33,296 489 8093 816 20,723 
Organizations Membership 
Senior parce 1,502 Sisithie “anaciécisa 33,296 
Intermediate 489 Intermediate ... 8,093 
ENG  Sossebas 816 ior epee yee 0,723 
Total e807 Tota lig.verre 62,112 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Charleston oC. uly on 135. 
To the Luther League of America: 

At the Reading Convention a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Austin Howard, Alvin Schaediger 
and Harry Hodges, to revise the Constitution of the 
Luther League of America. 

The 1933 convention having been cancelled, this is 
the first opportunity afforded the committee to submit 
its work. It has, however, in the interim, submitted it 
to the Executive Committee of the Luther League of 
America and the Executive Board of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America, both have endorsed it. 


Therefore, should this convention adopt it, it will 
immediately become the law of the body. Should sub- 
stantial changes be made, it must be referred to the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America for ratification. 

We submit it herewith. 

HARRY HODGES, Chairman 


THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 
While attending school in her native land, England, 
a young girl who later became Mrs. Charles M. Alex- 
ander, began to carry a pocket Testament and to urge 
others to read and carry one, too. That was in the last 
decade of the last century. Since then the movement 


has become a world-wide league of men and women. 
boys and girls who agree in “making it the habit of their 


_bers of the League. 
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lives to read a portion of the Bible each day (at least 
one chapter if possible) and to carry a Bible or Testa- 
ment with them.” 

Seven million have returned a card to headquarters 
expressing that intention and thereby becoming mem- 
National headquarters have been 
established in Canada, Sweden, Holland, France, Ger-- 
many, Italy, Switzerland and Australia as well as in 
England and the United States. 

Three years ago the Luther League of the Norweg- 
ian Lutheran Church joined the movement and shortly 
after the Luther Leagues of the Augustana Synod and 
the American Lutheran Church also joined. The Pocket 
Testament League movement is a regular part of the 
work of the Youth Commission of the American Luther- 
an Conference. In these three years nearly 20,000 
Lutherans have enrolled. 

The aim of the movement is to exalt God’s Word 
among Christians as their daily Companion and Guide 
and to stimulate them in winning souls for Christ using 
the Bible as their instrument. Members not only carry 
the attractive Testaments of the Movement, they show 
them to others and seek to enlist their interest in the 
habit of daily Bible reading. They sacrifice in order to 
be able to give a Testament to others. They use the 
Word to win souls. 

An exhibit of the Pocket Testament League as it is 
being promoted in other Luther League movements will 
be set up at Charleston. This is in line with our Luther 
League’s emphasis for many years on daily Bible read- 
ing and faithful use of the Word. 


Luther Leaguers 
of America!!! 


E invite you to examine these 
NATURAL REASONS 
why the Biennial Conven- 
tion should be held in 

Springfield, Ohio 
in 1937 


1. More than 50,000 United Lutherans in 
this Synod. 

2. This city is strongly Lutheran, with 
15 Churches. 

3. Here is located Hamma Divinity School 
(since 1845). 

4. Wittenberg College will be in Summer Session. 

5. Oesterlen Orphans’ Home will be open 
for visitation. 

6. Three hundred Luther Leaguers here to 
make you at home. 


Yaviivaviivaviivavlivavivavivevivaviivaviveyl 


KOCH LABORATORIES 


7. Cool, spacious Field House at Wittenberg 
for your comfort. 

8. Preparations for you here in 1937 began 
in 1932! : 

9. Easily accessible on U. S. Route 40, Ohio 
53, 70, 72 and 4; Big Four, Pennsylvania, 
Erie Steam Lines; C. & L. E. Electric; 
Municipal Airport. 

10. Entertaining side-trips planned to points 
of historical interest. 


—CENTRAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
OLEN A. PETER, Chairman 


~ 
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Forty Hundred 
For Forty Years 


HALF THE YEAR GONE— 
ONE-FOURTH THE WAY! 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January Ist to May 3lst, 1935 


Total Alumni 
Paid Gift 

League Quota to Date Sust. Cont. Mem’ 
Northern California.$ 25.00 
Southern California. 50.00 
@annda Ss fowes cece $2.00 $2.00 
Columbia District. . 30.00 
Connecticut .J...... 35.00 5.00 ’ $5.00 
BMlonidateasnrrewcteyersrare 20.00 6.00 $5.00 1.00 
Georgia-Alabama 50.00 6.00 1.00 5.00 
Tillis ee Neeser eit 150.00 13.00 3.00 10.00 
GAGE ooupaacoun 70.00 1.00 1.00 
TOwameeeise seis 60.00 3.00 3.00 
ESANSAS Woe eisvels wishes 30.00 2.00 2.00 
Maryland 300.00 79.00 50.00 24.00 5.00 
Michigan .... 60.00 1.00 1.00 
Minnesota 70.00 7.00 5.00 2.00 
Mississippl aes see 10.00 4.00 4.00 
German Nebraska.. 10.00 
Niebiras kame see 110.00 17.00 15.00 2.00 
New Jersey ....... 125.00 68.00 40.00 23.00 5.00 
News Yiotle Wns: 400.00 174.00 100.00 29.00 45.00 
North Carolina 300.00 33.00 25.00 3.00 5.00 
Qik Sac ene perc ae 200.00 40.00 20.00 10.00 10.00 
Pacific Northwest. . 20.00 
Pennsylvania =.... 1,315.00 368.00 205.00 43.00 120.00 
Rocky Mountain .. 10.00 
South Carolina 250.00 51.00 35.00 11.00 5.00 
IRAE sooo ncasOUO6 55.00 5.00 5.00 
Whithiie) soap a5n0 0c 170.00 48.00 35.00 8.00 5.00 
West Virginia 25.00 
1—Wisconsin ..... 50.00 55.00 51.00 4.00 
Columbia Dist., 1934 31.00 31.00 


$4,000.00 $1,019.00 $622.00 $177.00 $220.00 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


For May, 1935 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CANADA, total 2 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT, total 1 
FLORIDA, total 2 

Rev. W. E. Pugh, D.D. 

St. John’s Intermediate Luther League, Jacksonville 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 2 
ILLINOIS, total 5 
INDIANA, total 1 
IOWA, total 3 
KANSAS, total 2 
MARYLAND, total 27 

Miss Ann Richter 

Miss Elva Trueth 

John T. Loveless, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Robert Schaake 

Miss Catherine Martin 

Rev. C. M. Huddle 

Miss Frances Ross 

Joseph Gardenhour 

Miss Mary A. Huff 

Reformation Luther League, Washington, D. C. 

St. Mark’s Luther League, Hagerstown 

Trinity Luther League, Smithsburg 

Rev. Chas. J. Hines, by Emmanuel Luther League, Baltimore 

Trinity Luther League, Taneytown 

Dr: A. P. Stauffer 

Miss Catherine V. Harbaugh 

St. John’s Luther League, Hagerstown 

Miss Margaret E, Fry 
MICHIGAN, total 1 
MINNESOTA, total 3 

Miss Beatrice Nyen 
MISSISSIPPI, total 1 
GERMAN NEBRASKA 
NEBRASKA, total 5 
NEW JERSEY, total 28 

Our Saviour Junior Luther League, Jersey City 

Advent Luther League, Trenton 

Grace Luther League, Camden 

St. John’s Luther League, Passaic 
NEW YORK, total 39 

“Jack Darling’ by Trinity Junior Luther League, Rochester 

Henry May 

Rev. Samuel Trexler, D.D. 

Ruth Brucker 

Jeanne Stark 

Lulu Evans 

Betty Schmidt 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Roderick Averill - 
Rey. and Mrs. J. G. Traver 
Miss Minnie M. Waechter 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Verona 
Westchester County Luther League 
Luther League of New York State : 
Good Shepherd Intermediate Luther League, Bellaire 
Holy Trinity Luther League, Hollis F 
Christ Junior Luther League, New York City 2 ‘ 
St. Thomas Intermediate Luther League, New York City 
Brooklyn District Intermediate Luther League 
Epiphany Luther League, Brooklyn . 
John Biershenk 
Charles Hartman 
Louise Meyer 
Eugene Walters 
Mrs. A. H. Goetz 
NORTH CAROLINA, total 9 
Western District Luther League 
Eastern District Luther League 
Hope Senior Luther League, Salisbury 
Miss Myrtole Rocket, by Mt. Calvary Luther League, Claremont 
Miss Katherine Stirewalt 
Miss Helen Morgan put 
St. John’s Intermediate Luther League, Salisbury 
OHIO, total 16 
Miss Verna Papenfus 
Miss Hulda Sallee . 
St. Luke’s Junior Luther League, Springfield 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA, total 95 
Trinity Luther League, Bangor 
J. Wilmer Fisher 
St. John’s Junior Luther League, Johnsonburg 
Miss Elda V. Unangst 
Miss Ruth E. Blessing 
Herman Grim 
Miss Anna Schlegel 
Miss Emily W. Fruendt 
Miss Catherine Ritter 
Claude Jones 
J. Rudolph Neubauer 
Christ Junior Luther League, Shrewsbury 
Memorial Senior Luther League, Pittsburgh 
Bethel Luther League, N. S., Pittsburgh 
Miss Mary C. Huston 
John Naylor : 
St. Paul’s Junior Luther League, Dubois 
Junior Luther League, Christ Lutheran Church, Charleroi 
Memorial Junior Luther League, Pittsburgh 
Christ Junior Luther League, Stone Church 
First Junior Luther League, Vandergrift 
St. John’s Junior Luther League, New Freedom 
Christ Junior Luther League, Dallastown 
Intermediate Luther League, First Church, Carlisle 
Grace Senior Luther League, Royersford 
B-M-C_ District Luther League 
Zion, Olney, Junior Luther League, Philadelphia 
Miss Grace Renninger, by St. Michael’s Junior Luther League, 
Sellersville 
Rev. Marion G. Richard, by First Junior Luther League, 
Collingdale 
Miss Florence Singles 
Rev. John Deutschlander, by Trinity Woods Run Luther 
League, Pittsburgh 
Rev. A. E. Cooper, by Zion Junior Luther League, Landisville 
Miss Martha Schneider 
Grace Senior Luther League, N. S., Pittsburgh 
Augsburg Junior Luther League, Harrisburg 
Grace aus Luther League, Red Lion 
Miss Frances S. Haar 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 19 
Miss Marie Heinsohn 
Rev. F. K. Roof, by Mt. Hermon’s Luther 
Brookland 
Miss Pansy Mae Carter 
Miss Miriam Greever 
Miss Elberta Sease 
Miss Teressa Shealy 
Miss Ruth Kester 
Miss Fannie Koon 
Southern District Luther League 
Newberry District Luther League 
TEXAS, total 1 
Grace Junior Luther League, Houston 
VIRGINIA, total 16 
W. D. Hogan 
Miss Blanche Nease 
Miss Gladys L. Ottinger 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Opequon 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Strasburg 
Anna Margaret Ballentine, by Rader Luther League 
Emmanuel Luther League, Woodstock 
St. Peter’s Luther League, Toms Brook 
Mt. Calvary Luther League, Mt. Jackson 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN, total 4 
Sigird Zachariasen 
Miss Dolores Wegner 
Redeemer Junior Luther League, Milwaukee 
Luther League of Wisconsin 


League, New 


A Correction 
The Sustaining Membership listed in the April i f thi 
Luther League Review for First Church jaciev bea ede 


Carlisle, Pa., should read: Miss Isabelle H by Fi 
Junior Luther League, Carlisle, Pa. oO Es eae ae mac 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW f Page Seventeen 
ze sventee 


LLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
For NATIONAL CONVENTION in 1937 


This live wire Executive Committee of The Allentown District has already begun to make 
preparations for the Entertainment of the National Convention in 1937 


First Row—reading from left to right: Clara Schleicher, Jane Taylor, Sue Kleibscheidel, Mrs. Luther Bitting, 
Helen Bachman, Catherine Ritter, Anna Schlegel, Laura Reed, Emily Fruendt, Ruth Blessing. 


Second Row—Stanley Gackenbach, Mervin Frantz, Herman Frantz, Herman Grim, J. R. Neubauer, William Reed, 
Rev. Raymond J. Heckman, Franklin May, Francis Kline, Henry V. Scheirer. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA coxvexrrow cry 


1. It is in the heart of the “Mother” Synod of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

2. It is one of the largest and most active districts in The Luther League 
of Pennsylvania. 

3. It is the home of Muhlenberg College, a Lutheran institution of high 
standing. 

4. It is accessible to New York City, Philadelphia and other leading 

cities of the East. 
5. It has excellent hotel and housing facilities. 


A 6. It is the home of genuine Pennsylvania German hospitality and 


fellowship. 


7. It is endorsed by: 
(a) Allentown Conference 
(b) Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
(c) Luther League of Pennsylvania 
(d) Allentown Chamber of Commerce 
(e) Mayor of Allentown, Judges, civic 
organizations and all its citizens. 


8. All The LEAGUERS Want You 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


FINANCIAL REPORT=Luther League of America 


July 1, 1931 to May 31,1935 


1931-1933 
ieee veers fehl als Wei Sh ancondaocd Sou Roy deodOU SD Et 
Dues Senior Int 
1931—July-December ...... $ 2,909.45 
1932—January-December 6,915.14 $511.40 
1933—January-June ....... 4,003.97 417.90 
$13,828.56 $929.30 


United Lutheran Church Appropriation 


1931—July-December .............- $4,009.00 
1932—January-December ..........- 8,000.00 
1933—January-June .........-+-.-.: 3,000.00 
Board of Education—Appropriation 2 
1931—July-December .......2+.4+0% $208.30 
1932—January-December ........... 408.32 
1933—January-June .....-...+-++-+es 75.00 
Sustaining Membership Fund ‘3 
1931—July-December .........-+++5- $ 619.78 
1932—January-December ..........- 2,799.92 
1933—January-Junme .......2.6 reser 1,428.94 
METGe@LaeUare MSaleStweyers eters eer eners ie ersiare) oe) ole) slwilereisietionersctenaneke 
Bank Enteress sreehele ee HocnodpUCasougnOSnOShODGOODUE 
Review and Topic Receipts 
HOR REVLe Wi are dee cene sveus wales im alleasraleliers $10,501.93 
[Moye Reis! songaseouccaopCULObOUU ed 4,139.94 
Advertising In Review and Topics ......--+.+++++-+: 
Intermediate Quarterly Helps ........ dorevelsueltslsistotaiel sie 
Refund, Expenses, Missionaries, Reading Convention 
Reading Convention Registration Fees ..........++++ 
Reading Convention Offerings ........-..-++eeeees: 
NDEs EMIGOi) congas ooots eo OGnDUGU Coop UR COKOmodOr 
1931-1933 
Salaries 
IDxecutivie SCCretary | orise< sare sus cis emits $8,000.00 
Intermediate Secretary ...........- 6,400.00 
lento Qeswiing secon oaceohuaa000d05 4,400.00 
OflicemSecretaryie aeect rei eric kere 2,800.00 
Assistant Office Secretary .......... 2,200.00 
ivneben Seemighay qoscgebeng ovadod0coUmoddoN Co DS 
Travel Expenses 
Wxectitive Secretary a. «> cc wis civiveiiwre $ 985.00 
itermediate Secretar yaa seichelsierelenssts 338.25 
phish tei a teraedenei ie amiga com cacotro v GO OM 400.00 
XE CUbLV.E COMIMICTCE rs miateteicle cl stonerereie tsi oveteeloretene. st 
Ways and Means Committee ....... $ 111.88 
Literature Committee ............. 192.15 
(OSES Goa Bmod eG cute mean ObeOO On 438.37 
Printing of Literature 
CUS ib horaee he Sra 3 in GETS INC ROE Sa 75%25 
Unterme diated siete iisiereracsastesielgueeisveclnretic 158.10 
ANION Sieve b arora ccesielewe sine cue a siete se olen 1,172.86 
IMEI SS TOMA tyme eye revotatererteerenttccsteleteners (eters 19.15 
Wife “Service sah. stevie cises.c eles. eens 117.89 
Sustaining Membership ............ 257.47 
AnnualesGhurch (Bookleteaernmee i 29550 
Presid@nt’ Ss. TEx pemSS: nis cass te woscnescev evel ocste sya woavepalee ere 
Office Administration Expenses 
IR emt iensyolcrcrenctote svens a) scnsvorecisiensheyecversrctoret, $1,466.25 
POSEA Se eter etettint ness Mrctoioreteaiet che Torane meee 1,273.00 
Misc. Office Expenses and Telephone 922.54 
U. S. Tax on Checks and Canadian Exchange ...... 
Readings Convention expenses jemi tetera eiicten 
Printing Review and Topics 
HREVACW in metererel eiouslevorsiisiesote srclere hein lersile crete $13,067.07 
ER ODICSHecregcrereccrteievencvetetene etre sucha menauctons 2,298.50 
Bulk Postage arses c erecs) kore iol oelere 1,432.65 
Gaitis fries. secrera Set erento sunisiew ene oe pis 651.76 
Reviews Billsaee aace once csi tokeccr ere eters 188.78 
Blank Addressograph Plates ........ 63.55 
Printing | Oudtterly Euclpsurcducesstsatereieisistester: dierieictens 
INDCCONERNSCIE soonccdacorasubouucoocoooSboepoDeceo’ 
1931—1933 
1933—1935 


1931—-1933 
1933—1935 


Balance in Convention Reserve 


Balance, May 31, 1935 


Outstanding bills $660.08 


RECEIPTS 
1933-1935 
$ 1,130.36 a 
Dues Sénior Int. 
1933—July-Decembex ...... $ 2,506.03 $180.75 
1934—January-December GOA eoLO: 593.80 
1935—January-May ....... 4,451.19 424.30 
4 14,757.86 $14,829.38 $1,198.85 $ 16,028.23 
United Lutheran Church Appropriation 
1933—July-December .............. $3,000.00 
1934—-January-December ........... 6,000.00 
15,000.00 1935——Januany-May. =. eee eee 3,000.00 12,000.00 
Board of Education——A ppropriationme cise ieuenrene ier 50.00 
691.62 
Sustaining Membership Fund 
1933—July-December  i).rielerieres tet $ 966.56 
1934—January-December ........... 2,428.85 
4,848.64 1935—January-May. ete. secs iele els 1,019.00 4,414.41 
1,389.00 [Literature (Salles, Wicacietarsets tier op soaiete Yate ea en enetetens leaf ey 
30.12 Banks Fnterest'<<,2.-2.0:sde.areiay eysuetel vieesbaietecsie eotobon ere ereer tee 4.23 
Review and Topic Receipts 
Or Review ~ ctiehtecs ait ee cts eee $9,829.25 
14,641.87 Fors Lopics. <i were sere eo 3,500.21 13,329.46 
892.00 Advertising In Review and! Topics ea... 25.00 sel 1,223.50 
et Intermediate (Ouarterly Elelps ay memecmice een eie ene: 884.35 
1,173.00 
596.30 : 
113.50 Miscellaneous: ticxiccsateycc-ctelese etieier heretensval acetone 50.00 
$ 55,878.58 $ 49,116.15 
EXPENDITURES 
1933-1935 
Salaries 
lSrCre SKestitias cogohadoorndecc $7,666.68 
Intermediate Secretary) ccs eines rer 6,133.34 
JuntoreSecretary sean 4,216.68 
Offices Sccrclarya ave eee 2,683.34 
$23,300.00 Assistant Office Secretary ......... 2,108.34 $22,808.38 
600.00 India, ‘Sectetary ayia as coet ie oe eae $75.00 
Travel Expenses 
Hxechtives Secketary | seek vee mane $1,000.00 
Intermediate Secretary ...........--- 425.00 
RP Jlunione Secretary doe eee eee 578.54 2,003.54 
1,195.76 Executives Committees: eo eee cee een 1,057.27 
Ways and Means Committee ....... $ 35.93 
Literature (Committee os ciece ae oe 81.64 
742.40 Others acarnainee come ee ee 191.72 309.29 
Printing of Literature 
OMLOR cc cise cvevers ecererseersretetey ve stein eee $ 234.75 
intermediate ueseril-i-ei-tieta hii 119.40 
IM” Gasagonosanenaeepoodceous 2hc 1,055.50 
Missionarya tae sn cee on eee ee 85.00 
IHS Sapte cogopondad ov do ndeooue 26.25 
Sustaining Membership ............ 188.05 
2;290:20 Annual eChurch Booklet mssr sence 153,58 1,862.53 
7270 President's» Expenses) hinac snieve oe One ee 139.88 
Office Administration Expenses 
IRENE L, eicetareio eraferre Pavan iehatesart ne $1,338.75 
” Postage Meh stelisteletateleoneRetslcreterotetete atcrsreions 1,271.81 
3,661.79 Misc. Office Expenses and Telephone 801.39. 3,411.95 
22.96 U. S. Tax on Checks and Canadian Exchange ...... 8.93 
1,427.12 Charleston Convention Expenses to Date .......... 176.25 
Printing Review and Topics 
Review. (is reiclelslssisisiciie cisvenetebeiscaeteene $10,898.33 
DO pics Gear ea eee oe ee 25222025 
Bulk’ Postareves eatin ote eee ee 1,122.45 
(ONT. Sema dandcdadda DoDD oteAdoo tc Hee 409.41 
Review Bills 4-2. vase mone 106.62 
17,702.31 Blank Addressograph Plates ........ $6.71 14,815.77 
thls} 20) Printing Onanterlyaelel psmcrrrrsscteict aeetatre rere 1,135.70 
281.77 F 48,304.49 
$ 54,624.39 nail 
RECAPITULATION 
Receipts 
$55,878.58 
49,116.15 
———— $104,994.73 
$54,624.39 
48,304.49 
ee Be oc 
Sean aeraehe cea owe eee re 2,065.85 
ach Roel ost ead ee RIOR Ua Ree eee nlc 50.00 
§ 2,115.85 
sjete! eystdasouesuemene, Mev erelae tens 423.75 
PSPC IO CO Occ ONES On: rer CIrnO ER $ 1,692.10 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


DETAILED JAPAN OBJECTIVE REPORT 


June 3, 1935 


Ouse ae “ : Total Total 
enior nter. i 
i9—-Northern California... § 91.30 $9139 — JuMor , Paid Due 
Southern California... 134.75 100.00 100.00 $ 34.75 
Capadt ahhh. ach in 4.70 $ 2.50 FD0in ee 
Columbia District .... 78.65 63.64 63.64 15.01 
18—Connecticut ......... 268.95 268.95 268.95 oe 
Bae: cluacedcu shone 60.50 60.50 60.50 
16—Georgia-Alabama 211.20 197.20 $ 20.48 Teo) 220.08 
NSIT, oo hop u donne 695.75 688.00 14.00 702.00 
Ol=-TiGiana weenie tee ce. 295.90 261.90 14.00 20.00 295.90 
4—LOwa tr ertns ction 156.20 156.20 1.06 157.26 
JE VENIEERS Got ob 4 betes 95.70 99.60 9.50 9.52 118.62 
7—Maryland 836.55 940.92 59.07 66.51 1,066.50 
11—Michigan 322.85 301.10 9.50 13.25 323.85 
3—Minnesota 187.55 199.36 2.30 3.18 204.84 
Mississippi 31.90 3.86 3.86 28.04 
Montana LHS: 13.75 
20—Nebraska 437.80 426.30 2.00 9.50 437.80 . 
German Nebraska 176.00 110.00 110.00 66.00 
14—New Jersey ......... 350.35 326.13 12.98 SOMLZ, 377.28 
15—New York yo ae hCG ODOr 1,442.65 1,245.79 154.39 55.47 1,455.65 
10—North Carolinas. -c... 738.65 709.39 30.26 739.65 
6—Ohio Pee gerastiaun iano ta sr eiiels 864.60 805.74 45.76 55.42 906.92 
9—Pacific Northwest 40.70 40.70 40,70 
12—Pennsylvania ........ 5,280.00 4,777.87 332.89 353.87 5,464.63 
Puertor Rico) ween eee 60.00 10.00 70.00 
Rocky Mountain 96.25 18.00 18.00 78.25 
17—South Carolina ...... 1,199.55 1,105.89 94.66 1,200.55 
ST ERAS foes ss cia 0. 141.35 127.87 7.00 14.48 149.35 
Virginia Spiocs bdmooos 699.60 7225 19.25 1.00 27.50 672.10 
NICSE WWatgeseatey, Sonic oe 104.50 87.62 2.70 90.32 14.18 
8—Wisconsin .......... 209.55 201.80 2.00 BI37/5) 209.55 
Offering, Junior Rally 40.50 40.50 
Cash Contributions 11.00 11.00 
South America ...... 40.00 40.00 
Mortals” Qipucsas se ane $15,263.05 $13,538.58 $833.80 $706.62 $15,079.00 $922.08 


FINANCIAL REPORT—JAPAN OBJECTIVE 
June 3, 1935 


Received on Quotas and Miscellaneous Contributions..... $15,079.00 
IB ariom Lec eres taererete eteren steers otciakeie kon siolistasetsorere arene tere) ievi.'s, Sal ot 481.77 
MRO CAIRNE CEID TSI a aolerete ra oni srt) ore re loyeNayegaterer ara tous Glens 101G) eiwhotey'e)grasve $15,560.77 
Expenditures: 

Boardnot Honeton- VIsstons, eee. cscs «lerneencre $15,000.00 

Brintino® and! UPostage. ssjle<tin ce tnccis<- nse. 294.74 
Pata, PRPENCICIEES © Grecvwiele wince cateier sels wie ke wieiece oie wd einen 15,294.74 
[BS AlariGem ae Sem l OSOu tevausyehstayaneneieres teva tela iate.c) eecsisusl auevet avers aioe $ 266.03 


HOW DOES Y Ol IR STATE DUES 


REPORT STAND? 


1935 DUES REPORT 
June 6, 1935 


Senior Intermediate 
Billed Paid Billed Paid 
Northern California ...... $22.50 $1.50 $5.40 $2.70 
Southern California ...... 74.75 3.60 
(GrriRcky oudebcvoGesnO0Ucnon 
Columbia District <....... 48.25 3.50 
Gonmnecticut teins aire cloves - 61.75 61.75 19.00 
Ae=—EOTIGay Wa stericterate eer e 27.50 27.50 5.00 5.10 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 88.50 48.00 15.10 5.20 
Wie codon esoseodsaoceD 231.25 35.00 6.00 
iknehevee, KooscononegodD0OD 155.25 82.50 23.90 
HES eieY seoonéopenooudohy 82.50 82.50 10.00 10.00 
LEWGEe 6 docoonnsedeuotode 50.00 25.00 4.00 2.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ...... 47.25 2.10 
Mere! sscocooc couOodaS 457.50 117.50 46.40 16.60 
Michi canmatiecmec cites ; 14.30 
IMBC ARooDSO0 UOUOMOS 9.60 
Mississippi . 1-25 1.60 
Montana .... 
INiebras calmererieiatcereroretenel esas ° 10.45 14.00 
German Nebraska .. i Ne 
New Jersey .......- 110.00 35.00 27.50 
ING, WHC GobouaoooDCDG 6 379.75 132.20 81.10 
5——North Carolina <<... .- 690.25 690.25 73.30 73.30 
(UNG? sproacooSspopenduys A 325.00 162.50 28.00 5.00 
3—Pacific Northw€st ..... 29.25 29.25 3.70 3.70 
Pennsylvania ...... acces 2 tee 1397.20 218.40 127.40 
Rountarneriieee cs 22. 

Das GCarolinamre cle. 324 00 324.00 32.00 32.00 
Va TEAS a Mieyeie sveteverereteieie in 43.75 43.75 5.20 5.20 
Watgesusbe) Gogo OODLES 448.75 200.00 17.50 10.09 
West Virginia ......-...- 86.75 43.38 1.20 1.20 
Q—Wisconsin .....+.-++-- 80.25 80.25 15.60 15.60 

Total .....00000-+++ + $6,894.90 $3,918.28 $774.60 $429.60 
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Prepare Now For 


Luther League Day 


SUNDAY 
September 


29 


1895-1935 


Fortieth Anniversary 
of the Luther League of America 


Use the Topic Material in the 


Luther League Review 
Senior Topics Quarterly 


Intermediate Quarterly Helps 


The Lutheran 


Plan Your Program Early 


Forty Hundred 
For Forty Years 


Has Your League Subscribed a Sustaining 
Membership for 1935? 


Have You Your Contributing Membership 


Card 


“2 
2] 


for 1935? 


The Sustaining Membership 
is $5.00 or more per year 


The Contributing Membership 
is only $100 per year 
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The Sustaining Membership is the Loyalty Fund of 


the Luther League of America. 
your Organization. 


balance the budget. 


Tieisetihest 


Can we count on you t 


Your Remittance Should be Sent to 


ife-blood of 


It provides the money necessary to 


his year? 


The Luther League of America 


1228-1234 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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From The Youth of America 
To The Youth of Japan 


Main Entrance, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Tokyo, Japan 


A MOST WELCOME LETTER 
Dear Brother: 

The Main Building of this Seminary, the gift of 
The Luther League of America, was fittingly dedicated 
to the service of God and the education of the Japanese 
Lutheran ministry on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
February 20th. The service was held in the New Chapel, 
and was conducted by Rev. C. K. Lippard, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. Rev. K. Takimoto read 
the Scripture Lessons; and Rev. H. Inadomi, Principal 
of Kyushu Gakuin, preached the sermon. Congratula- 
tory addresses were made by Rev. D. Honda represent- 
ing the Lutheran Church; Rey. R. Ebizawa, representing 
the Japan National Christian Council; Rev. S. Murata, 
President of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary; 
and Rev. S. Murata, representing the Graduates. 


I made a report of the building, acknowledging the 
munificence of The Luther League of America and ex- 
pressing our profound gratitude to the Officers and 
Members of the League for your gift. 


Among the gifts to the Seminary which were ac- 
knowledged at the time of the dedication are a cross on 
the altar, a teak richly carved, the gift of the Huyett 
Brothers of Reading, Penna.; a Japanese pulpit Bible 
and an English pulpit Bible, gifts of graduates of this 
Seminary; a promise of a Communion Service by others 
of our pastors and graduates; and a framed inscription 
(“gaku”) in Chinese characters which interpreted reads, 
“Thy Word enlightens the World.” 


A description of the Building will be found in the 
souvenir booklet, a copy of which was distributed to 
each of the guests at the dedication, which I am en- 
closing herewith, so I shall not repeat that. I have al- 
ready sent you photographs of exterior and interior, 
many of which are reproduced in the booklet. Think- 
ing that many members of the League might be inter- 
ested in having a copy of this booklet, I am having sent 
you for use as you see fit (perhaps at the Convention at 
Charleston in June next) about one hundred and fifty 
copies. JI am also sending you a little box containing 
several packages of the souvenir cakes which it is cus- 
tomary to give to guests at such a celebration. These 
cakes are made of rice flour, and should be cut and 
eaten with bitter tea. Hope you will enjoy them! ! ! 
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It is difficult to find words to express the gratifica- 
tion that we feel on the completion of this building. 
Prayers for God’s blessing upon the generous donors in 
America and words of heartfelt thanksgiving to God 
ascend almost daily from before the altar of the beautiful 
chapel at our morning devotions. The influence of your 
self-sacrificing generosity will go ‘down through the 
years to come, leaving its impress upon our ministers 
and through them upon the Lutheran Church and the 
Christian movement in Japan at large. Especially at this 
crisis in foreign missions when one hears so much about 
cut budgets, reduction of missionary forces, waning in- 
terest in the Home Church, and international suspicion, 
this gift of the Luther League is of profound signifi- 
cance, and magnificently demonstrates the transcending 
power of Christian faith and brotherhood. 

It will be of interest to you to know that we now 
have received the final installment of your gift of $15,- 
000; and that when converted into Japanese currency it 
yielded the sum of Y50,620.27. In our booklet, page 
10, we state that the entire project cost Y51,500.00; the 
slight excess was defrayed out of funds on hand. The 
undertaking is thus completed without indebtedness,—a 
matter for mutual congratulation. 

May God’s richest blessing rest upon The Luther 
League, and may all of its undertakings in His Name 
be as successful and as abundantly rewarded as this. 

The Board of Trustees which controls this Seminary 
passed a vote of thanks to the League and requested 
the President of the Board, Dr. C. K. Lippard, to write 
a letter expressing our appreciation. 

The Japan Lutheran Church in Convention at 
Tokyo, February 20th to 22nd, adopted by rising vote, 
a resolution of thanks to the League. 


Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD T. HORN, President 


LUTHER LEAGUE 
CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 
JULY 8-11, 1935 


The Francis Marion 


CHARLESTON’S 
LARGEST, FINEST AND MOST CENTRALLY 
LOCATED HOTEL 


300 Outside Rooms Each With Bath 


Its Coffee Shop Made Famous By Its Service 
and Excellent Food In the Only Air- 
Cooled Dining Room In the City. 
Open Day and Night. 
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Some More News From O’er The Field 


INDIANA 
250 at District Meet 


Two hundred fifty Luther Leaguers in the northern part of 
the state assembled in the auditorium of the Holy Trinity Lutheran 


Church for the spring rally of the Northwest District Luther 
League Sunday afternoon and evening. 


_ The rally opened with the devotionals led by Stanley Kile of 
this city, followed by the business session at which a report on the 
Youth Conference held April 26-28 on the campus of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, was given by Clifton F. Root and Ralph 
M. Miller, both of this city. Rev. Albert H. Keck, chairman of the 
summer school board, and pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Gary, 
gave a short talk, giving detailed information concerning the sum- 
mer school which is to be held July 16-21, at Lake Wawasee. Dr. 
Keck formerly resided in South Bend. 


Rev. Venable Speaks on ‘How Crises Help” 
The features of the day were the addresses by Rey. Charles 
Leslie Venable, pastor of Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
Ill., and a leading Christian leader, author and speaker. Taking 


five crises of everyday life as illustrations Rev. Venable developed 
the idea that either religious education or revivalism were capable 
of wrecking the Church. Rev. Venable quoted the fact that with 
improved facilities, equipment and staffs the enrollment of Church 
Schools had fallen off twenty-five per cent in a decade, because we 
had lost the ministry of crises that the revival method employed. 
Either without the other is sterile, said Mr. Venable. 


After the luncheon served by the ladies of Holy Trinity under 
the supervision of Mrs. Marvin Berlin, Rev. Venable again spoke, 
this time on “At the Door.” Rey. Venable flayed the introspection 
of the modern age and the encouragement of it by some modernists 
in religion. “‘It,” he said, “‘was responsible for more suicides and 
more spiritual breakdowns than any other single cause.” Character 
through the pictures rather than through principles was the theme 
woven through the address. 


‘The closing session was in the form of an evening church 
service, in charge of Rev. William C. Zimmann. The service was 
featured with the presentation by the Drama Guild of the pageant 
“He Liveth,’ with Prof. Mathes at the organ, Mr. Irvin S. Dolk 
on the harp. The pageant was directed by Mrs. J. E. Ankersen, 
and given under the auspices of the Drama Guild. 


Leaguers gathered were from Gary, Elkhart, Goshen, Middle- 
bury, Millersburg, Fish Lake, Nappanee, Mishawaka, Valparaiso, 
LaGrange and South Bend. 


Visiting pastors included Rev. George F. Schutes, D.D., Ph.D., 
of Valparaiso; Rev. Albert H. Keck, D.D., of Gary; Rev. John S. 
Hoenstine, of LaGrange; Rev. Frank C. Hurst, of Mishawaka; 
Rev. G. L. Schroyer, of Millersburg; Rev. Paul M. Brosy, of 
Goshen, and Rev. Zimmann, of South Bend. 


Youth Conference 


The Luther Leagues of the Indiana and Michigan Synods are 
planning an Inspirational Youth Conference for all Luther Leaguers 
to take place July 14 and 15, the scene of this gala occasion will be 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee, near Syracuse, Indiana. 


The committee in charge includes Mr. Harold Sundberg, Presi- 
dent of the Luther League of the Michigan Synod and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Luther League of America, Mr. 
Ralph M. Miller, President of the Luther League of the Indiana 
Synod and member of the Executive Committee of the Youth Con- 
ference recently held on the campus of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. The publicity for the Inspirational Youth Conference 
will be handled by Mr. Frederick W. Anderson, publicity director of 
the Luther League of the Indiana Synod. 


’ After the meeting held Tuesday, April 30th, the committee 
consisting of Mr. Miller, Mr. Sundberg and Mr. Anderson announced 
that they had secured the services of Rev. Charles Leslie Venable, 
pastor of the Wicker Park Lutheran Church, Chicago, Illinois. Rev. 
Venable is very popular with the Luther Leaguers of the midwest, 
having made several appearances at young people’s gatherings in 
and around the Chicagoland area. 


The committee chose as the theme of the conference will be 
“My Christ, My Life and My Church.’ Rev. Venable will give 
the address on Sunday evening, he will also speak at the banquet 
on Monday night. 


Luther Leaguers from every corner of America are welcome to 
attend if they so desire, they will find that this will offer them a 
direct insight of the doings of Luther Leaguers, those desiring 
further information, please correspond with Frederick W. Ander- 
son, 1028 N. Allen Street, South Bend, Indiana. 


FREDERICK W. ANDERSON 


NEW YORK 


Western New York District Convention 


Our quarterly convention was held at Zion Lutheran Church, 
Niagara Falls, Saturday, April 27th. As the Intermediates also had 
their convention, a joint devotional was held, after which separate 
business meetings were conducted. Two of the important items of 
business were the acceptance of St. John’s League, Elma, into the 
District and election of officers. Mr. Staby announced that we 
would again have another summer assembly at Camp Palestine, 
Dunkirk, to be held the week-end following Labor Day and he 
hoped for a good attendance, and requested that everyone who 
registered last year invite their friends and fellow Leaguers. The 
fee will be approximately $2.75 which is very small for a week-end 
trip. The following officers were elected: President, Margaret 
Boltz; Vice-President, Lyle Grainer; Recording Secretary, Anne 


Pfister; Corresponding Secretary, Emily Kener; Treasurer, Clyde 
Becker. After the business session a pageant was given by the 
Intermediates of Zion’s Church, explaining the Easter lily. 

6:30 | P. M. found everybody ready for the fellowship dinner 
as “‘Zion’’ is noted for its good eats. At the dinner we were 
honored by the presence of six Luther Leaguers from Rochester 
who came and spoke in behalf of the state convention. 

The Intermediate Attendance Award was won by Holy Trinity 
League and the Senior Award by Resurrection League. 


While awaiting the arrival of our speaker Miss Bertha Hein 


gave two interesting stories of the songs “Just As I Am” and 
Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
Rev. Swarts spoke on ‘Fruit of Our Labors.’’ ‘Obligation 


arises from service. Satisfaction we get from our labors comes from 
helping in a great enterprise, from doing the impossible; satisfaction 
comes from helping God. Not God Himself can make man’s best 
without many to help Him.” 


The convention closed with the installation of officers by Rev. 
Schmoyer, he charging them: ‘‘Go, therefore, be ye steadfast, always 
abounden in the work of the Lord, for you know your labor is not 


in vain in the work of the Lord.” 


Christ Church, Buffalo 


We have met our Fred Heins obligation. A devotional is held 
every month and on April 28th we visited the Erie County Peni- 
tentiary, and we trust our presence has caused some poor prisoner 
to come nearer to their God and Master. On May 11th eight of 
our members took a week-end trip to New York to become acquainted 
with the Leaguers of the metropolitan area and to talk about our 
New York State Convention and Charleston. We expect to have a 
good delegation at the various conventions and are looking forward 
to seeing you all in Charleston. 


BERTHA C. HEHR, Publicity Chairman 


OHIO 


On April 7 the Springfield Federation of Luther Leagues met 
in their Annual Retreat at Grace Lutheran Church, Springfield, Dr. 
J. F. Krueger, pastor. Rev. John Rilling, Versailles, spoke at the 
vesper service in the afternoon. After a luncheon was served, a 
regular Luther League meeting was held. The speakers and their 
subjects included: ‘Christian Youth In a New Day,’’ Frank Steven- 
son; ‘The Luther League In a New Day,’ Edward Driscoll, Presi- 
dent of the Luther League of Ohio; ““A New Method For a New 
IDERAZS IDs 10% Flack; and “My Church In This New Day,”’ 
Douglas Thomas. The Luther Leagues of Springfield were well 
represented at this meeting. 


Throughout the state similar visitations are being made at the 
various Federations, and it is hoped in this way to not only clarify 
the position and work of the Luther League in these perplexing 
times, but also to strengthen and encourage weaker Leaguers. 


The Second Lutheran Youth Conference is past history, but the 
many valuable things and the inspiration gained will not be soon 
forgotten. The Luther Leagues of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and West Virginia were all represented. The 
conference itself and the composition of the committees were wholly 
students, so many of our Luther Leaguers had an active part in 
making this Youth Conference a success. The Luther League booth 
attracted considerable attention. 


Cleveland News 


The City League Banner which was a city-wide publication 
about five years ago has been revived in the hopes of promoting a 
better fellowship among the Luther Leagues of Cleveland. The 
editor is Jerry North, First English Lutheran Church, and the asso- 
ciate editors are Leonard Balk, St. James, and Edward Maurer, St. 
John’s. The editors together with the various reporters and other 
members of the staff are to be congratulated on their endeavor. 


First Luther League is sponsoring the organization of a Junior 
League, and nearly all the Leagues of the city are endeavoring to 
increase their membership by various drives and_ special activities. 
Gloria Dei Luther Leaguers and the members of First Hungarian 
Lutheran Churches are new members of the City League, and are 
already taking an active part in the work of the Leagues of 
Cleveland. 


The 1935 state convention is to be held at Lakeside July 26-28 
in connection with the summer school of the United Lutheran 
Church of America. The theme is ‘‘Facing the World With Christ.” 
Dr. R. E. Tulloss, President of Wittenberg College, is to be the 
speaker at the opening banquet, Rev. D. T. Holland is to conduct 
the Galilean Service which will be presented Saturday morning, The 
pageant is entitled ‘““Lovest Thou Me?” and the speaker will be 
Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Executive Secretary of the Luther League 
of America. The business session, which will be an_ especially 
important one this year, will be in charge of Mr. Edward Driscoll, 
President of the Luther Leagues of Ohio. The Junior and Inter- 
mediate Leagues will also have a part in the program. The oppor- 
tunities of the Lutheran Summer School, the advantages of Lake- 
side and the added attraction of the program with its excellent 
speakers and services should be sufficient evidence that. you will not 
want to miss the Luther League convention at Lakeside this year. 
Come to the summer school and stay for the Luther League Con- 
vention ! 

The “On to Charleston Committee” are gradually increasing 
their number of recruits who are going to attend the national con- 
vention at Charleston. They are planning to stop and visit the 
Helton Mission Center, the equipping of which is the state mission 
project. ‘‘On to Charleston’’ is the cry. Cater 
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THE JUNIOR ACTIVITIES AT CHARLESTON 


Do not miss the Junior Department at Charleston. 
Learn more of the program and work—see the growth 
and accomplishments of the past four years. 


The Junior Department is a part of the League pro- 
gram—not apart from it. 

These features are arranged by the Juniors for the 
Seniors to show you what they are doing and to invite 
you “to go and do likewise.” 

1. The Junior Exhibit—a “Trip "Round the World” 
—a display of interesting material used by the Juniors 

_in their meetings. Bring a notebook and spend half an 
hour getting ideas to take back to your local League. 


2. The Junior Secretary’s Report—here the Junior 
Secretary will review the work and show the Juniors’ 
contribution to the general League activities. 


3. The Juniors and the Educational Department— 
ten minutes during the leadership hour on the Educa- 
tional Department to show what the Juniors are doing. 
Mrs. Ralph G. Swavely, Junior Secretary, Luther League 
of Pennsylvania, will bring us the message. 


4. The Junior Rally—Wednesday morning—the 
Juniors’ own convention. A program by Charleston and 
visiting Juniors. Be sure to have a Junior or two 
among the delegation from your state, so that it may be 
represented at this rally. 


5. The Juniors and the Missionary Department— 
ten minutes to a discussion of “The Juniors and Mis- 
sions” during the missionary hour. The speaker will 
be Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, Recording Secretary, 
Women’s Missionary Society, United Lutheran Church 
in America. 


6. The Junior Presentation—the “big feature’ of 
the whole convention for the Junior Department. Be- 
fore the whole convention—it is for every Senior 
Leaguer. No long speeches, or exercises—just this: (1) 
“The Junior Luther League’-—a short presentation by 
the Charleston Juniors and (2) “Reaching Our Objec- 
tive—Through the Juniors”—an inspirational address by 
Reve View Ca ochaetter mii: D sor eAllentowne bao 
will not want to miss this. 


7. Junior Social—for the Juniors themselves—a 
good time for the Juniors as guests of the Charleston 
Juniors. Wednesday noon. 


8. Junior Workers’ Luncheon—Wednesday noon— 
for all Junior workers, and all interested Leaguers. An 
hour of fellowship and good times. No program. 


9. Missionary Night—Wednesday night—a Junior 
will join in the procession carrying our banner showing 
the Juniors’ contribution toward the Japan objective. 


10. The Juniors and the Life Service Department— 
Thursday morning, during the leadership hour, ten 
minutes will be alloted to the Juniors and their share 
in our Life Service Department. The Junior Secretary 
will bring the message. 


The Complete Report of the Junior Department, 
to be given at the Fortieth Anniversary Convention by 
Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, Junior Secretary of the 
Luther League of America, will be found beginning on 
page 8 of this issue. 
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TAKING TIME TO BE A CHRISTIAN 


How can I find time outside of my work, my study, 
and my play to do something to prove my loyalty to 
Jesus and His cause?” was the question that came from 
a high school student who was majoring in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Moreover, this young man was making 
the many things he thought he had to do serve as an 
excuse for not doing what he felt he ought to do in 
the Church. 

The first difficulty with our busy young friend is 
that he is guilty of the great heresy of showing one’s 
loyalty to Christ and His cause apart from his work 
and study and play, when really the best place to show 
the loyalty is by the way one does his work and his 
study, and what sort of a game he plays. One of the 
fundamental difficulties in so-called Christian countries 
is that too many seem to believe that the Christian relig- 
ion is something that can be lived apart from our regular 
activities and that we must take time off to be a Chris- 
tian. And we are so busy with so many things that we 
cannot get the time off. Thus we fail to be Christian. 


But Christianity is not a thing apart. Jesus did not 
live His life apart. In the market-place and on the 
highway as well as in the synagogue and in the temple, 
He practiced the religion He preached. And so did His 
disciples. They were poor people, moving in the humbler 
walks of life and yet as servants even in Caesar’s house- 
hold they so lived as to be called saints by the Apostle 
Paul. Christianity was a way of life with them, and it 
must be a way of business, a way of study, a way of play 
in our modern life if it is to be real. 


“How can I find time?” is an old and badly worn 
alibi. Everybody has all the time there is. We are 
responsible for the way in which we divide our time 
and what we do with it. It is rather interesting to note 
that former generations who had little labor-saving 
machinery and worked early and late to make a bare 
existence found time to express their loyalty to Jesus 
and His cause. We are apt to forget that the great 
enterprises and institutions of the Church have come out 
of a period when what to do with leisure time was no 
problem at all. 


The expression “part-time Christian service” may 
lead us into serious error. Being a Christian is a full- 
time job, whether one works at it as a preacher, school 
teacher, or engineer. 

—EXCHANGE 


THE CHANGELESS ONE 


“Yesterday, Today, and Forever!’ 
(By E. Margaret Clarkson) 

Changeful as the restful tide 

Is this heart of mine; 


Changeless as everlasting hills 
Is the Christ divine! 


Changeful as the fading flower 
Is this heart of mine; 

Changeless as the eternal heavens 
Is the Christ divine! 


Changeful as the passing years 
Is this heart of mine; 

Changeless as His eternity 

Is the Christ divine! 


Take my heart and make it Thine 
Thou Unchanging One! : 
Lose it in Thine till it becomes 
Changeless as Thine own! 


Na Iba (C5 
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A STATEMENT ON MOTION PICTURES 

During the past year a great campaign for cleaner 
motion pictures has been waged. Voices of protest were 
raised in many quarters against what was held to be the 
corrupting influences of many of the pictures. A wave 
of moral indignation swept over the land. The outraged 
moral sense of Christian. people expressed itself in no 
uncertain terms. 

Motion pictures might be at all times, and often 
are, legitimate entertainment as well as an important 
educational factor. Their influence can be wholesome 


and salutary. They have great potential value for 
society. But at the present time many pictures stand 
charged with serious offenses against decency and 
morality. 


(a) The public has a right to demand that those 
who are the players in the pictures shall live lives that 
conform to the decent standards of society. But at the 
present time it seems that the producers seek to capital- 
ize on the scandals in the lives of their so-called stars. 

(b) Newspapers and other publications bear a part 
of the blame for the corruption of morals which is going 
on through degrading pictures. Often favorable re- 
views are given of unwholesome pictures, and advertis- 
ing columns are filled with highly suggestive copy. Bill- 
boards in theatre entrances contain similar advertising 
material which is an offense to morality. 

(c) The tremendous responsibility of producers and 
all who have anything to do with the presentation of 
degrading motion pictures, becomes evident when we 
consider that approximately 28 million minors visit the 
movies every week. Of these, 11 million are below thir- 
teen years of age. What a betrayal of trust to present 
before these vulgarity, brutality, underworld scenes and 
practices, nudity, illicit love, and a false and distorted 
view of life! “Whoso shall offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me, it were better for him that a mill- 
stone were hanged about his neck and that he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

We deplore the sad state of affairs which a study 
of moving pictures reveals and the flagrant breach of 
trust on the part of those who are responsible. We re- 
joice in the emphatic, though long overdue protest 
against these conditions which has been made in recent 
months. We cherish the hope that this is not a burst 
of indignation which soon will spend its force, but that 
it marks the beginning of a long-time effort and con- 
tinued vigilance. Believing that the aroused Christian 
sentiment of the nation will prove itself a force which 
no group can defy or ignore indefinitely, we pledge our 
full support to the movement for the renovation of the 
movies. 

We appeal to our Lutheran people to withhold their 
patronage from all motion pictures which have a de- 
grading influence and are a menace to home, church and 
country. 

We call upon them to make their influence felt in 
creating a public opinion which will demand the suppres- 
sion of that which corrupts and distorts life. 

We hold that, as citizens, they must bring pressure 
to bear to secure legislation which will deal with this 
evil at its source, that is, where the pictures are made. 

We condemn as an unmitigated evil the present sys- 
tem of enforced block-booking and blind-buying. 
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In the final analysis the gospel is the only real 
remedy for every social evil. When men have in their 
hearts the love of God who loved us first, they experi- 
ence the expulsive power of this new affection. With 
this holy love in their souls, they will neither participate 
in making, or have the desire to witness soul-destroying 
pictures. Therefore, the first duty of the church also in 


‘this situation is to “preach the word; be instant in sea- 


son and out of season, reprove, rebuke, exhort with alk 
long-suffering and doctrine.”—II Timothy 4:2. 
NE, 1, (es 


HOME MISSION DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 

A task vastly bigger than the establishment and 
oversight of new Lutheran congregations is the re- 
sponsibility of the Home Mission Boards of our Church 
to judge from the report of decisions made at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church held in New York City. 

The Board, recognizing the increasingly important 
part which linguistic groups are playing in the develop- 
ment of American life both in the United States and in 
Canada, announced its readiness to subsidize religious 
publications in foreign languages, especially those cir- 
culating among Hungarian, Slovak, Finnish, Spanish and 
Yiddish residents. The prime purpose is to afford the 
assistance of the Church to every effort made to counter- 
act the flood of godless communistic propaganda emin- 
ating quite generally from the secular foreign language 
newspapers. 

Centralization of the oversight and administration 
of Home Mission work is taking a strong hold in the 
United Lutheran Church, in line with the policy adopted 
in principle at its organization and proven successful in 
a number of departments. Now the movement is turn- 
ing toward centering all Home Mission activities in the 
Board of American Missions. The Savannah convention 
took tentative action. The New York and the Virginia 
Synods have agreed to put to a test the plan’s practica- 
bility by voluntarily turning over to the board their 
entire Home Mission activity for 1935. 

Sensing the deadening influence of the commercial- 
izing of local congregational finance, the board took 
action anew disapproving all unscriptural methods of 
securing church funds. The resolution declares “all 
financing schemes are not only unscriptural but unethical 
and unjust as well, entering into competition with busi- 
ness without being subject to its natural legitimate 
regulations.” 

In order to develop the missions under the board’s 
care toward thoroughly scriptural exercise of steward- 
ship, a closer supervision of finances in every group 
applying for Home Mission funds will be put into effect. 
It will require each such group to submit a detailed 
statement of the pledges secured in the every member 
visitation, where the report is unfavorable, a trained 
worker will be assigned to develop the group’s under- 
standing and practice of stewardship. 

Operating upon an absolute “pay as we go” basis, 
the board allocated $500,0@0 to about seven hundred 
missions in the United States and Canada. While the 
present policy chiefly is toward strengthening existing 
missions, the plans for 1935 include the opening of a 
large number of new points. RE 
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PEACE AND WAR RESOLUTIONS 
1. The Lutheran Church is against everything that 
breeds war. War is the logical consequence of selfish- 
ness and greed and must be stopped at its source. Reso- 
lutions and agitations against war are futile so long as 
we want to be the beneficiaries of that which causes 
What a man sows that shall he reap, is not simply 


war. 
It is a declaration of eternal 


a discovery of science. 
truth by God Himself. 

II. Lasting peace is only possible if it is a peace 
with purpose. Without purpose it only furnishes added 
opportunity for that which causes war. The glory of 
God and the good-of man are the prerequisites for en- 
during peace on earth. 

III. The National Lutheran Council calls upon 
the nation to rededicate itself to the elimination of the 
causes of war within the nation and among the nations 
of the world and the establishment of these high pur- 
poses of enduring peace. Not by might nor by power, 
but by My spirit, saith the Lord. 

The National Lutheran Council calls upon its con- 
stituency to work and pray for this consummation. 

IV. Our government is the guardian of the rights 
and liberties of its citizens and as such must take the 
steps to protect these rights and liberties which sound 
judgment and high purpose distate. No steps should be 
taken which lead to war or preparation for war which 
are the result of selfishness or greed and the desire for 
profit on the part of the nation or groups of individuals, 
or which come from propaganda founded on falsehoods 
and undue emphasis of partial truths. The government 
in the exercise of its duties and responsibilities must seek 
to avoid requiring of its citizens violation of conscien- 
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tious scruples. Individual citizens and groups must not 
hamper or handicap the government in the enforcement 
and maintenance of that which is essential to the life 


and existence of the nation. 
—N. L. C 


PRAYER FOR MOTHERS 


Father of Life, fold in the everlasting arms of Thy 
love the torchbearers of life—the mothers of the race. 
As they struggle up the steeps of motherhood, through 
its travail of mind, body and soul, give them a clearer 
vision and a guiding wisdom. Grant them the com- 
pensation of a love returned and understood, and the 
ultimate satisfaction of knowing that they have lifted 
those entrusted to their care up into helpful harmony 
with Thy Kingdom. Bestow an especial tenderness on 
those who, having borne no children, nevertheless exert 
the sweet ministry of motherhood over their home circle. 
Comfort the lonely, unmothered hearts. Grant the ever 
steadying power of Thy support through the daily dis- 
couragements, the clash and readjustments of ideals, and 
the anguish of bereavement that comes into all mothers’ 
lives. Increase, we pray, their cheerful steadiness, their 
unselfish strength, and at the close of their days, may 
they enter into rest with faith undimmed, and unafraid. 
We ask through Christ, our Lord. Amen.—Selected 


Your love was calm and true when J was crying, 
A soothing peace was waiting at your breast; 
Your touch was like a fairy’s, full of magic, 
And all your words came lulling me to rest. 


You lived for me and by your understanding, 

Kept open court of justice for my rights; 

No faults of mine could make your turn against me, 
You trusted me and prayed through tempting nights. 


—ALLEN A. STOCKDALE 


The Senior Topics For July and August 


MONTHLY THEME—CHURCH AND STATE 


July 7, 1935 
Third Sunday after Trinity 
THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 


I Peter 2:13-17 
(By Rev. Kenneth A. Hurst, Chicago, Ill.) 


Aims: To show that the Church, while not in poli- 
tics, has a definite service to render in making politics 
Christian, 

The Problem 

A certain young person when approached concern- 
ing the claims of the church and when asked what his 
attitude toward the church might be replied, “I don’t 
fight the church, neither do I support it. I just ignore 
it because it doesn’t make much difference in modern 
life.’ What he had in mind was the condition of life 
in the political and economic world seemingly un- 
touched by the presence of the church in the world to- 
day. 

However mistaken this young person may have been 
in his attitude, nevertheless he stated very clearly the 
problem that is being raised today, namely, how can 
corruption and graft carry on with such a free hand 
in our modern political set up side by side with a 
church that has such a large following? In other words 


something is expected of the church in relation to the 
political life of the nation. 


The Church not Political 

When facing this problem, it must be borne in mind 
that the church never can be a political organization, 
nor can it have political connections. We must ever 
insist upon the principle of the separation of church 
and state. “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s” must 
be remembered constantly. 

There have been times when the church undertook 
to run the government or governments. In the Holy 
Roman Empire the church made and unmade kings, the 
church dictated the laws, the church in every sphere of 
life was supreme. Upon that experiment the verdict 
of history is written in large letters, “Failure.” 

Now and then in modern times, the church has in- 
terested herself in certain political projects but again, it 
has not resulted in the advancement of God’s Kingdom. 
In order to attain the ends desired, it has been neces- 
sary to form alliances with godless and unchristian men, 
to compromise principles of right, and in many cases 
to sell out to the opposition in certain points that didn’t 
seem to be so essential. 
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The experience of the churches that went into poli- 
tics to secure the passage of the 18th Amendment might 
be cited. Often times candidates for public office were 
favored simply because of their attitude toward that 
particular law and their moral and spiritual attitudes 
in other respects were completely ignored. The result 
was that in many cases the church became discredited. 
It did the church no good. 

On the other hand the church cannot become the 
tool of politics. In Russia we have an example of a 
church which became in the hands of the Czar, an in- 
strument of espionage and reaction. It was used as a 
tool in keeping the people under the yoke of an unjust 
tyranny. The result of such a condition has been the 
complete repudiation of the church and all religion on 
the part of the communists. 


The Church Prophetical 

The main task of the Church, in fact, the only task 
of the Church is Evangelistic. The divine commission 
is to “preach the Gospel to every creature, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Hply Ghost, teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” The faithful car- 
rying out of this command will solve the problem with 
which this discussion opened. 

“Repent and be baptized everyone of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins and ye 
shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost,’ were the 
words Peter addressed to those people who asked him, 
“What shall we do?” That in brief is the only message 
that Peter had for them and is the only message the 
Church needs. 

It will be noticed if one takes the trouble to study 
the story of Peter’s first sermon in the second chapter 
of Acts, that he was exercising the old function of a 
prophet in that he pointed out their sin in crucifying 
Jesus and having them under the convictions of sin he 
could point them to repentance and faith in Christ as 
the way of salvation. 

When the church acts in her complete role and 
points to the sins of men and brings them under con- 
viction then she can bring them to Christ. The sins 
usually pointed out and condemned have been individual 
sins of sensuality, lust, immorality, impurity and the 
like. All that is needed is to extend the scope of our 
concern and show that sin is just as black and just as 
awful when a man sins in politics and by the political 
methods he adopts as if he had violated the sixth com- 
mandment. 

There is a Christian way of living as a politician and 
as an office holder in government as well as a Christian 
way of living as husband and wife, friend, son or daugh- 
ter. When men and women have been led to Christ by 
a knowledge of their sins in every walk of life, and 
when they have given themselves to Christ, then there 
will be a distinct change in the manner of the conduct 
of politics as carried on by church members. 


The Church and Politics 
Thus, if the church remains true to her mission 
of preaching the Gospel by calling men to repentance 
and faith in Jesus Christ there can be no doubt that 
the church will influence politics. After all, the thing 
that makes politics what it is, is the character of the 
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individual or individuals that participate in it. The 
church’s duty is therefore, not to dictate to the state or 
to the politician as to what specific course is to be fol- 
lowed, but to supply men and women who are filled with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ and who dare to be Christian 
no matter what the cost. 


The Weakness 

The weakness in this program has been the lack of 
definiteness. It is alright to say, “Supply Christians to 
our political set up and they will make your politics 
Christian.” The trouble lies in the fact that the indi- 
vidual Christian often times does not recognize the 
specific action that is unchristian nor does he clearly 
see the Christian thing to do. A lot of the sins in 
public life are due, not so much to wilful transgression 
but to ignorance as to the course necessary to follow 
in order to be Christian. 

A beginning is being made in the correction of this 
weakness without involving the church in politics. The 
Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church in conven- 
tion at Atlanta, Ga., in October 1934, added a fifth ob- 
jective which will cover the point. It is, “That our 
laymen as Christian individuals and as Christian groups 
forthwith begin to think, study, analyze and pray for 
God’s light on all moral, social, economic and govern- 
mental problems and issues that now confront our social 
order. That as our Christian viewpoint on these prob- 
lems and issues emerges, we as individuals express this 
Christian viewpoint to other groups for their encourage- 
ment and consideration so that a general Christian view- 
point may ultimately emerge to aid the authorities of 
the nation in leading us as a God-fearing people through 
legislation and otherwise, to a right solution of our 
present crisis, that the kingdoms of this world may be- 
come ‘the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ.’” 

This objective may well be followed throughout all 
organizations and study groups in the church asking 
specifically, “What is my Christian duty in politics, busi- 
ness and social life?’ Seeking light and finding it 
through a study of God’s Word Christians led by their 
church will keep church and state separate but by their 
influence for the Christianization of our political system. 


Questions for Discussion 
Is there any specific way in which the church can 
influence the moral tone of politics without becoming 
involved in them? 
Is it possible that there should be Christian politics? 
Can a Christian make a success in politics? How? 


References 


Jacobs: Summary of Christian Faith. 
Stump: The Christian Life. 
Christian Life Course XII, Part III. 


July 14, 1935 
Fourth Sunday after Trinity 
CONSCIENCE AND THE STATE 
Matthew 20:25-28 
(By Rev. Kenneth A. Hurst, Chicago, IIl.) 
Aim: To discover the place of conscience in relation 
to the State. 
The Problem 
Just as the question of the relationship between the 
Church and Politics involves certain problems, so the 
question of the conscience and the State also has brought 
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problems to Christians from time to time. The early 
Christians found themselves faced with this problem 
when they were commanded by the state to burn in- 
cense to Caesar. They were definitely commanded to 
do something which their conscience said was wrong. 

An occurrence of this problem in recent years is 
the case of Prof. Douglas Clyde Macintosh, who in ap- 
plying for citizenship in the United States made a reser- 
vation to his oath of allegiance by refusing to be bound 
in case of a future war to support a cause that in his 
opinion was contrary to the will of God. He stated that 
he could not put allegiance to the United States nor any 
other country above his allegiance to God. 

When the case came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States he was denied citizenship by a five to 
four decision. The majority decision written by Justice 
Sutherland said this, “When he speaks of putting his 
allegiance to the will of God above his allegiance to the 
government, it is evident, in the light of his entire state- 
ment, that he means to make his own interpretations of 
the will of God the decisive test which shall conclude 
the government and stay its hand. We are a Christian 
people according to one another the equal right of reli- 
gious freedom and acknowledging with reverence the 
duty of obedience to the will of God. But also, we are 
a Nation with a duty to survive; a nation whose Consti- 
tution contemplates war as well as peace; whose goy- 
ernment must go forward upon the assumption and safe- 
ly can proceed upon no other, that unqualified allegiance 
to the Nation and submission and obedience to the laws 
of the land, as well as those made for war as those 
made for peace, are not inconsistent with the will of 
God.” 

Briefly stated, the case is this, Prof. Macintosh was 
judged wrong by the majority of the United States Su- 
preme Court in reserving for himself the right to decide 
what was right or wrong and that the assumption under- 
lying our government is that the will of God is always 
represented in the laws of the land. 


What Is Conscience? 

Dr. Stump in his book, “The Christian Life,” says, 
“Conscience is the mind itself acting through all its 
powers in the moral sphere. It is the self morally 
directing and judging its own activity. We have been 
created moral beings, and as such we are compelled by 
our very nature to view all our activity with respect to 
its own activity.” 

In other words, Conscience is our own self deciding 
for ourselves what constitutes the will of God. It is 
impossible for anyone else to decide for us if we are to 
have a conscience. We can accept certain standards to 
decide what is right or wrong but even the acceptance 
of those standards will have to be our own action and 
not one imposed upon us by some outside power if we 
are to maintain the existence of such a thing as con- 
science. 

For example, the cannibal eats human flesh with a 
clear conscience. There are other practices which he 
would consider wrong but he can conscientiously prac- 
tice cannibalism. Why can he do it if we can’t and if 
he posseses a conscience even as we? The reason is that 
the standard by which he reaches his decisions as to 
what constitutes right and wrong is different than ours. 
We have the Ten Commandments and Jesus Christ; he 
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has neither, When the Missionary comes and brings 
him the Gospel, then, cannibalism is no longer right to 
him. He has then accepted a new standard, he has been 
given a new light as well as a new life. 


The Guide for Conscience 

We have seen that conscience can make mistakes. 
It itself is not infallible. What the conscience therefore 
needs, is a guide and standard that is infallible. Here 
is where the Christian becomes dogmatic and positive. 
We believe that the Bible is the only infallible rule 
of faith and practice. So for our guide we accept God’s 
Word and His Son Who is the Word incarnate. 

The decisions of governments can be wrong. They 
have proven so in the past. The voice of the people 
in democracies has not always been the voice of God. 
Many bitter disillusionments have been experienced on 
the part of those who placed implicit faith in the ability 
of government or of the voice of the people deciding 
what was right. In “A Summary of Christian Faith,” by 
H. E. Jacobs we read this warning, “Before the voice 
of the people” can be accepted as “The voice of God,” 
it must be tested by the Divine Word. 


Conscience and The State 

Conscience and the State become problems only in 
cases where apparently the State may seem to be vio- 
lating the clear will of God. The Christian conscience 
in the light of God’s word commands obedience to the 
state. It is a Christian duty to become a law-abiding 
citizen. But when there is a conflict, Christians in every 
age have answered in the memorable words of Petre, 
“We must obey God rather than man.” 

The dissenting opinion in the case of Prof. Macin- 
tosh which was written by Chief Justice Hughes states, 
“When one’s belief collides with the power of the state, 
the latter is supreme within its sphere and submission 
or punishment follows. But in the forum of conscience, 
duty to a moral power higher than the state has been 
maintained. The reservation of that supreme obligation 
as a matter of principle would unquestionably be made 
by many of our conscientious and law-abiding citizens. 
The essence of religion is belief in a relation to God 
involving duties superior to those arising from any hu- 
man relation—One cannot speak of religious liberty 
with proper appreciation of its essential and historic 
significance without assuming the existence of a belief 
in supreme allegiance to the will of God.” 

The Augsburg Confession, Article 1 treats of this 
same subject thus, “Christians are necessarily bound 
to obey their own magistrates and laws, save only when 
commanded to sin, for then, they ought to obey God, 
rather than men.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter therefore, from 
the Christian standpoint, would be that Conscience is 
in perfect harmony with allegiance and obedience to 
the state as long as the state confines its activity to its 
proper sphere but when the state would assume to speak 
and direct contrary to the will of God, then the state 
cannot take the place of God for the conscience must. 
always heed the voice of God above all else. 


Quotations 
“T am willing to pledge everything I have for the 
well being of the nation including my life. But as a 


Christian, I cannot give my conscience, which belongs 
to God.’—Editor Christian Century. 
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“Conscience—its command is insistent, categorical 
and inexorable. It insists on the performance of duty on 
pain of the inward condemnation of self by self. Even 
when it errs it insists on our doing what we have come 
to believe is our duty. We cannot disobey except at 
the cost of the violation of our inner nature. Every- 
thing that is contrary to conscience is subjectively wrong 
and sinful, even if it should happen to be objectively 
right.”—Joseph in “The Christian Life.” 


Questions to Consider 

To Whom is your highest allegiance given? 

In case of a conflict between Conscience and the 
State are you prepared and willing to choose to obey 
God and pay the price of your choice? 

Does true patriotism demand abject submission of 
the conscience to the voice of the State? 


References 


Jacobs: Summary of Christian Faith. 
Stump: The Christian Life. 
Christian Life Course XII, Part III. 


July 21, 1935 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity 
MENACES TO LIBERTY 
Nehemiah 4:1-23 
(By Rev. Kenneth A. Hurst, Chicago, Ill.) 
Aim: To call attention to the fact that liberty may 
not always be our possession and that if it is to remain 
ours we must constantly guard our liberty. 


The Problem 

America entered the World War “To make the 
world safe for democracy.” Instead of democracy be- 
ing realized, there is appearing the rise of dictatorships 
on all sides. Russian Communism sets up what they 
call the dictatorship of the Proletariat. Religion is cur- 
tailed and forbidden and various other liberties won by 
man after a long struggle have been taken away. In 
Germany, the birthplace of the Reformation, we see the 
rise of a leader advocating a totalitarian state to which 
even the church must bow. Liberty is being granted 
only to those in accord with the powers that be. Italy 
likewise has set up another form of dictatorship where 
the American style of free speech and manner of ex- 
pression would be the same as courting ruin or even 
death. 

These are only outstanding examples. In many 
other places dictators have arisen and liberty is being 
curtailed. It is inevitable that in America, we should 
not be free from these influences. It is inevitable that 
men should arise who believe in their own ideas to such 
an extent that they are willing to force them upon 
others. The granting of liberty to others as well as to 
one’s self is not natural to man. W. E. Garrison in 
his book “Intolerance” very truthfully puts the case this 
way, “Intolerance comes naturally to man. Tolerance 
has to be learned.” That means that when a man or 
group of men get power, the natural tendency is to in- 
tolerance which means curtailment of liberty. 


Why the Church is Interested 
Of course the church is interested in maintaining 
liberty aside from any selfish interest. It is only when 
men and women are permitted freedom of thought and 
right action that they can truly be happy. It is the 
divine plan that men should be free. God in His om- 
nipotence could compel every human being to do His 
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will. Instead of that He has endowed us with wills free 
to make choices. 
apart from God. 

So, in our national life, liberty, freedom must pre- 
vail if men are to be truly happy. The constitution of 
the United States guarantees this liberty to every indi- 
vidual citizen. 

But apart from the necessity of freedom to the 
happiness of men, the church itself for its own existence, 
must have freedom. Let liberty be curtailed and im- 
mediately the church feels the results. The story of 
Russia is familiar to all. In Germany there is a clash 
between the church and the state so much as to lead 
the United Lutheran Church in convention at Savannah, 
Ga., to send to Reichs Fuehrer Adolph Hitler the fol- 
lowing: 

“The United Lutheran Church in America together 
with all other Lutheran Churches throughout the world, 
has been greatly disturbed by the reported efforts of the 
leadership of the German Reichkirche to force the pas- 
tors of the German Church into service of a political 
program even at the expense of their fidelity to the his- 
toric confessions of the church. 

We of the United Lutheran Church in America, in 
convention assembled, protest against such coercion and 
express the hope that the Lutheran Churches of Ger- 
many may have entire freedom to proclaim the Gospel 
according to those confessions.” 


What are the Dangers? 

That liberty is a precious possession and is always 
in danger of being taken away seems to be evident. 
But just what constitutes the danger and the menace to 
liberty as we enjoy it today. 

If we wanted to be general and all inclusive in our 
statement as to what constitutes the menace to liberty 
we would mention sin. Sin is what lies at the root of 
all evils. Sin is the threat to all human happiness. Sin 
is cruel slave master. 

The story of man’s enslavement goes back to the 
garden of Eden. It was when man sinned that he en- 
tered into the bondage of sin. It was when Adam chose 
to pit his will against God’s will that the seeds of 
human slavery and bondage were sown. 

The institutions of liberty which we enjoy now are 
found only in places where the light of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has shown. It is Christ that frees us from 
the bondage of sin and only when men are freed from 
that slavery are they free and do they know what it is 
to grant freedom to others. “If therefore the son shall 
make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 


We can choose to live our own lives 


The Forms Sin Assumes 

In our national life we find sin assuming certain 
forms. The first we would mention would be, selfish 
nationalism. There is a form of nationalism that is 
legitimate. One should love one’s country above all 
others. But when that zeal for one’s country makes one 
look down upon all others, then it becomes selfish and 
small. Jesus said, “Love thy neighbor as thyself.” While 
love for one’s self is implied in this admonition never- 
theless the extent of love for one’s neighbor is to be 
just as great as one’s love for self. 

This selfish narrow nationalism expresses itself in 
organizations that seek to set themselves up as judges 
as to what constitutes patriotism. Everybody having a 
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different idea than that is to be muzzled, ostracized and 
stigmatized. It is the repetition in history of what oc- 
curred in the early church when the patriotic Romans 
stigmatized the Christians as law breakers and traitors 
because their ideas of what constituted allegiance and 
loyalty to the state differed. 

Militant atheism is another menace to liberty. It 
goes without saying that the chief of sins is godlessness. 
Therefore this constitutes a serious menace. Strange as 
it may seem, atheists are strong in their desire for 
liberty and freedom so long as they are not in power 
but as soon as they take control as in Mexico and 
Russia they seek liberty only for their atheism. 

Hatred and ill will, also constitute menaces to 
liberty. The story of the church itself is an example 
of what hatred and ill-will will do when the church 
gets into power. The history of the church is full of 
sad stories of what cruelties men could work upon those 
who differed with them. They thought they glorified 
God by giving free expression to hatred and cruelty upon 
those whom they considered enemies of God. It is a 
strange thing that when God Himself was willing to be 
crucified in Christ Jesus without resorting to force of 
arms to defend Himself, that men should think they can 
defend God’s honor by methods He Himself renounced 
and condemned. 

The Safe Guard 

Only when men are truly Christian is liberty safe. 
The surest way to guard our liberties then, is to make 
all men Christian. When we say “Christian” we don’t 
mean to get them to accept a mere form of statement. 
We mean to get them to consecrate their lives to Jesus 
their Saviour and let His Spirit dwell in them. 

Violence, hatred, selfishness, ill will, cruelty, athe- 
ism are never found in the true Christian. He is the 
truly free man because he is bound by a higher law, 
the law of Christ, and that law is to love, not hate; to 
serve, not command; to be humble, not be proud. 


Questions for Discussion 

Are there any limitations to be placed on liberty? 
If so, who is to determine these limitations and what is 
to be the standard of judgment? 

Can you name any specific movements in America 
that have within them the threat to liberty? Do they 
try to defend their methods and aims by Christian 
ideals? 

What contribution can you make toward keeping 
ti.> liberty that is ours? 


References 


W. E. Garrison: Intolerance. 
Eddy and Page: Makers of Freedom. 


July 28, 1935 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN PENAL INSTITUTIONS 
Matthew 25 :31-46 
(By Rey. F. A. Smith, Philadelphia, jek.) 


Program 


Hymn: “Spread, O Spread, Thou Mighty Word” 

Invocation: O Lord, look down from heaven, behold, visit and re- 
lieve Thy servants, and their fellow prisoners, for whom we 
offer our supplications; look upon them with the eyes of Thy 
mercy; give them comfort and hope and a sure confidence in 
chee deere them from the dangers ever lurking near them, 
an eep them in perpetual peace and safety thro 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. Z eect: 

Bible Readings (five in number) 

1. The Inner Mission Charge—Matthew 25 :31-46 
2. The Unlimited Invitation—Luke 14:16-24 
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3. An Early Imprisonment Record—Genesis 39 

4. Experiences In a Prison—Genesis 40 

5. Imprisoned For Doing Good—Acts 16 :19-27 
Hymn: “Fling Out the Banner 


Prisons are most commonly understood as places 
of punishment; as institutions in which society isolates 
and confines those recalcitrant individuals who, by re- 
fusing to obey the law, have become a menace to the 
peace and. safety of the great mass of law abiding 
citizens. 

On the other hand, there are a group of people who 
have come to look upon the prison as a place, not of 
punishment, but, for the making of an effort to revamp 
and reconstruct distorted personalities; as a place from 
which the former criminal is sent forth with a new and 
fuller understanding of his duties and responsibilities in 
life—readjusted and fitted to the routine of the normal 
life of society. 

Then, there is still another group. Fortunately 
they are few in number. This group looks upon the 
prison as a great mental hospital. They figure that a 
man or woman must be crazy to think they can break 
the law and get away with it. Therefore they look upon 
all prisoners as psycopathic patients, and would treat 
them as such during their incarceration. 

But, none of these interpretations approaches the 
true situation, which lies deeply imbedded within the 
heart of each and every prisoner. 

You have just heard the story of Joseph and his 
imprisonment, His case would be termed a “frame-up” 
today, and from the Scripture account we all know that 
Joseph was innocent of any charge; yet, he went to 
prison! And with him went his faith in God and the 
same Godly type of life and character as we beheld in 
him before. 

In the account of the Butler and Baker we find 
nothing to indicate why they were imprisoned, but we 
can plainly see that the power and authority to im- 
prison, release or execute, was vested in Pharaoh, and 
exercised according to his whims. But if we observe 
carefully the ease with which the Butler forgot his 
friend of the prison, Joseph: but how quickly he re- 
membered Joseph when Pharaoh was demanding some- 
thing that enabled this same butler to strengthen his 
position by telling of Joseph, we can safely determine 
his character was one of selfishness and his interests 
were entirely his own. It puzzzles us—Joseph, the man 
of God, languishing in prison which such a selfish ren- 
egade goes free! 

Read through your Scriptures. You will find accounts 
of such great leaders in God’s work as Jeremiah, Hoshea, 
Samson, Micaiah, Hanani, John the Baptist, St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and even St. John, the beloved disciple of 
Jesus, having been imprisoned one or more times—for 
telling the truth concerning the things and the Word 
of God: which things were not according to the ideas 
or the desires of those who had authority to cast them 
into prison. 

With this Biblical background we can now develop 
a Christian interpretation of “a prison” which, in turn, 
will make easy the defining of Christian work in such 
institutions, 

A prison, to a Christian, is a place where society 
confines those who meet with the displeasure of those 
in power. Christian and non-Christian may, alike, find 
such a resting place. In the processes of Judicial ad- 
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ministration there have been, and there always will be 
the occasional errors by which some innocent man is 
imprisoned. The whim, or desire of certain powerful 
political or social leaders bespeaks the occasional case 
of persecution, even in this so-called modern age. And, 
the righteous wrath and indignation of the people and 
courts will send the vast majority of inmates to the 
penal institutions as indifferent or defiant law breakers. 


Therefore, the modern prison presents to the Chris- 
tian worker a threefold challenge: 

First—There will be found a few, who, like Joseph, 
the Apostles and the Prophets, are truly God-fearing 
people. 

To these the Chaplain brings the comfort and hope 
and cheer to which the Godly man is entitled. During 
their period of imprisonment many, if not all of this type 
of prisoner will practically center their entire life in the 
Prison Chapel, with its regular and properly appointed 
services. They will seek counsel and advice in per- 
sonal interviews with the Chaplain. They will enlarge 
their knowledge of the Holy Scripture by a regular at- 
tendance at Bible Study classes which meet on a week 
day, and in which a regular and systematic study is 
made of the more important phases of Christianity. 
And for the comfort and strengthening of their souls, 
the Holy Communion is administered to all those who 
can satisfy the Chaplain as to their worthiness to re- 
ceive such Sacred and Holy consolation. 

Second—There is the group which makes up the 
vast majority of any prison population. Those who, 
through their ignorance of the Law and the Love of 
God, have wandered blindly into error, sin and crime. 

To these the Chaplain must come with a different 
approach. This is the group to whom the Church of 
all ages has been sent by the Great Commission of 
Jesus Christ when He commanded that all men should 
hear His Gospel. To these people Christianity owes an 
explanation of the Gospel and of the Love of God. To 
these must be declared the promise of forgiveness, the 
remission of sin, and the Life in Christ; they must have 
The Way pointed out to them; they must be comforted, 
counseled, guided, strengthened and nourished as “babes 
in Christ” until they are brought into saving Grace 
through Baptism or the renewal of faith. 


Third—We find a fairly good sized group of those 
who have defied the laws of both God and man; who 
have discarded all consideration, thought or care for 
their fellow-men and their rights; who, in the bitter- 
ness of their selfishness and heartlessness, have robbed, 
killed, ravished, injured, or cheated or swindled. The 
group who unquestionably belong in the prisons of the 
country. 

But, to this group the Chaplain must also go, car- 
rying the same message that John the Baptist brought 
to Israel; calling them to repentance and faith in Christ 
ere the day of Grace be ended. Declaring to them the 
assurance that with their true repentance comes God’s 
absolute forgiveness. Guaranteeing to them that if they 
forsake the old life of sin, and follow after Jesus, that 
God will forgive that old life for Jesus’ sake. 

In that mighty parable of the “Great Supper” Jesus 
said the servants were sent into the highways and hedges 
with instructions to compel (persuade with a powerful 
persuasion, the true meaning of the word translated 
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“compel”) them to come in. In the days of Jesus the 
highways and hedges were outside the city walls, and 
as a rule were infested with gangs of robbers and high- 
waymen—the haunts of criminals—yet (mark this well) 
it was from this group that some were to come and sit 
at the Great Supper, after they had heard the invitation 
of the servants. 

Therefore; to successfully prosecute Penal Mission- 
ary Work the Christian Church must be ready and 
equipped to bring all the types of service we have just 
learned of. The Lutheran Church cares for this tre- 
mendous task through the Inner-Mission Board which 
has specially trained Chaplains, properly equipped with 
the many necessities, such as portable altars, Communion 
Vessels, Hymn and Service Books. Men trained in 
social and psychological problems as well as for the 
ministry. Men who specialize in the study of these 
prisoners, with their constant thought, “How can I best 
serve this man, or this woman, that their soul may be 
saved through Jesus Christ?” 


But the most discouraging part of our Penal pro- 
gram is not found amongst the prisoners, nor in the 
treatment accorded by the officials of the prisons—the 
most discouraging part of the Christian work in Penal 
Institutions is the fact that most Chaplains know that 
when the prisoner is released and restored to society 
that our own Christian people, on the outside, are not 
to be depended upon to give these people a Christian 
type of reception upon their entrance to our social 
sphere. 

As Christians, we attend Church regularly. We, 
most of us do, daily pray the Lord to “forgive us—as 
we forgive others” yet, if we find that a man or woman 
is an ex-convict, our attitude immediately bespeaks our 
inability, or unwillingness to overlook the past and give 
that party an even break for the present or the future. 


Men, and many of them, have found Christ in a 
prison Chapel; and they have gone forth with a new 
found hope and inspiration in their bosom. In more 
than one case the change in the person has been so 
great as to elicit the comments and commendation of 
hardened and indifferent “old guards” in the prisons. 
In many cases this change of personality has resulted 
in a Christian Judge granting a parole to the changed 
man. 

The work has been done; the invitation has been 
given; Christ, Himself, has been brought right into the 
cell, and the heart of the prisoner; the released man is 
ready to accept the Chaplain’s invitation—to not only 
accept Christ, but also to associate himself with Chris- 
tian influence and friends by going to the nearest Chris- 
tian Church and present the Chaplain’s letter of intro- 
duction. 

Then, it is, that Jesus Christ looks to you to as- 
sume your role of Christian! Then comes your respon- 
sibility to back up the claims of the Prison Chaplain 
that the followers of Jesus Christ are a friendly people, 
who, knowing that God has forgiven their sins, are al- 
ways glad to receive into their midst another who has 
had that same blessed experience. Remember, if God 
has forgiven, who are you, to point the finger and re- 
affix the name “ex-convict” to one who is trying to 
follow the Light they have seen for the first time in a 
prison cell? 
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August 4, 1935 
Seventh Sunday after Trinity 
PICTURES AND STATUARY 


Exodus 37 :6-9 
(By Rey. William R. Seaman, Stowe, Pa.) 


Aims for the Leader 


1. To show how pictures and statuary have been used as aids 
to worship throughout the centuries. ' 
2. To show how pictures and statuary can enrich our wor 
ship today. : 
Introduction 


Christian Art is the theme of our topics for this 
month. In most of our churches there are some ob- 
jects of ornament. They have very little use except to 
beautify. This use, however, is valuable. Pictures, 
statuary, wood carvings, stained glass windows, and the 
other forms of ornament all help us in our worship of 
God. They help us to think of God, of Jesus, and of 
the Church. They inspire us to worship and to serve 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

There are many different kinds of Christian Art. 
Architecture, statuary, stained glass, wood carving, sym- 
bolism, metal work, mosaics, engraving, and painting 
are among the most important. Our topic to-day is 
“Pictures and Statuary.” 


In the Old Testament 

In the first commandment God said, “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness 
of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water underneath the 
earth: thou shalt not bow down to them nor serve them.” 
God’s people had just come out of Egypt under the 
leadership of Moses. There they had seen men, women, 
and children worshipping images as though they were 
real gods. It was a wrong use of art. In the first 
commandment God wanted to show His people that 
He was a Spirit. All about the Israelites were nations 
who were bowing down before images. God wanted 
His people to worship Him as the true God. 

This may partly explain why there is not more art 
in the Old Testament. And yet the Old Testament is 
not without the use of art. When the Ark was built 
for the Ten Commandments it was covered with pure 
gold on the outside and on the inside. On both ends 
there was a cherub beaten out of the sheets of gold. 
These represented God’s presence with His people, and 
the sacredness of the Ark which contained God’s Laws. 

When Solomon built the Temple in Jerusalem cen- 
turies later he used beautiful ornaments of wood and 
stone and silver and gold and precious stones. Over- 
shadowing the Ark were two huge cherubim, ten cubits 
high. Their wings, each five cubits broad, were out- 
stretched. These were symbols of God’s presence and 
of His watchfulness over His Law and people. Carved 
on the doors were cherubim, palm trees and open flowers. 

In the Christian Church 

As soon as Christianity gained a foothold in Europe 
it began to use pictures and statues in the worship of 
God. Greece and Rome had developed and cultivated 
the classical arts. Christianity did not destroy these but 
employed them in the worship of the true God. No 
statue or picture was worshipped in itself for the early 
Church remembered the words of Jesus, “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” Statues and pictures became aids to 
worship, not the objects of worship. 
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At first Christian art was crude. As centuries passed 
it became refined. Up to the year 1500 all the arts were 
almost wholly within the control of the Church. Then 
came the Reformation, and with it came different atti- 
tudes toward art. Luther believed that art had its place 
in the Church. He sought to purify it; not to destroy 
it. Statues and images had again become the object of 
worship before the Reformation, but that in itself was no 
reason why all the fine works of art should be burned 
or broken into pieces. The people could be taught how 
to worship God in the beauty of holiness without the 
destruction of art. God could be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth even though there were beautiful paintings 
and pieces of statuary. This has always been the atti- 
tude of our Church towards art. 

The Reformation in many lands was hostile to art. 
It destroyed hundreds of pictures and statues. It drove 
art away from the Church. Its Church buildings and 
services became bare and plain. Even to this day we 
can see buildings and services of this type. In fairness 
to our subject we must say however that today there 
is a great revival of interest in art in all of our Protest- 
ant Churches. We pride ourselves in this: that our 
church has from the time of the Reformation been fos- 
tering and cultivating works of art. 


Our Heritage 

To-day we have hundreds of fine paints and pieces 
of sculpture. Almost every one can at once visualize 
such pictures as the following: Hunt, “The Light of the 
World”; Millet, “The Sower”; Hoffman, “Christ and the 
Doctors”; Da Vinci, “The Last Supper”; Munkacsy, 
“Christ Before Pilate”; Rubens, “Christ Between Two 
Thieves”; Rubens, “Descent from the Cross.’ Only a few 
if any of us can see the original paintings. They are 
scattered throughout the art museums of the world. 
We can get some idea of their beauty and meaning by 
studying them from colored lantern slides, reprints, and 
miniature pictures which may be bought for a few cents. 


The Value of Pictures and Statuary 

As an aid to our understanding. Pictures help us 
to gain a clearer vision of the thing as it really hap- 
pened or exists. No picture was ever taken of Jesus 
and yet there are enough paintings to study His whole 
life and ministry through the use of pictures. When we 
think of His birth, His going to the Temple at the age 
of twelve, His blessing of little children, His triumphant 
entry, His last supper with His disciples, His prayer 
in Gethsemane, His Crucifixion, and His Resurrection 
our thoughts turn almost immediately to some great 
painting. No portrait was ever made of any of the men 
and women of the Bible and yet there are statues of 
many of them. From them we often shape our own 
opinions as to how these people looked in their own 
day. Christian art has given us these ideas—ideas which 
are aids to our understanding. 

As an aid to our worship. Paintings and statues 
are never to be worshipped. They may be adored and 
studied, but never made the objects of our worship. 
They are aids to worship. This is an important ministry 
of all true Christian art. We ourselves know that it is 
easier to worship God in a beautiful church than in a 
church that is bare and plain. 

Pictures are especially helpful in teaching little 
children to worship. Boughton’s “Pilgrim Going to 
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Church” may inspire a little child to want to go to 
the House of God to worship the Heavenly Father. 
Millet’s, “The Angelus”; Smith’s “Now I Lay Me Down 
to Sleep,” and Von Uhde’s “Christ Blessing the Meal” 
may be used in teaching children to pray. Such pictures 
hung upon the walls of a home will be an aid to a child’s 
worship. 

As an aid to our daily living. It has been said that 
beautiful art is the result of beautiful ideas, of beautiful 
modes of life, and of beautiful environments. Likewise 
beautiful living may be due to beautiful art, and beauti- 
ful thoughts to beautiful pictures. Perhaps, too, many of 
us are satisfied with common place pictures—perhaps 
we even let them shape our thoughts and ideas and con- 
versation and life. Perhaps we let pictures degrade us 
to baser thoughts and deeds. Perhaps some of the 
pictures in our homes and rooms should be taken down, 
and others put in their places. The pictures in our 
homes, Sunday Schools, and churches should be the 
very best. Pictures are aids to our daily living. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What pictures have been a help to your worship 
or living? 

2. How could we use pictures of paintings and 
pieces of statuary more effectively in our church pro- 
gram? 

Quotation 

“To understand and appreciate great pictures of any 
kind it is necessary that one live deeply and _ signifi- 
cantly. Art has no message for a shallow soul. But 
those who have loved and sacrificed, who have known 
joy and sorrow, who have tasted the bitterness and 
sweetness of life, and especially those who have re- 
flected upon life to know its true values, will find in 
great art a perpetual inspiration. Youth is the golden 
time in which to seek these treasures of experience; 
for once our heart is schooled to search for the deep 
things of life, if it is satisfied early with the beauty of 
the Lord our God, then like the Psalmist of old, we 
shall rejoice and be glad all our days.’—From Bailey: 
The Gospel in Art, p. 21. 


Program for the Meeting 
Hymn No. 171 (Parish School Hymnal) 
Psalm 145—Read in Unison or Responsively 
Gloria Patri 
Prayer 
Lesson: Exodus 37:6-9 
Presentation of The Topic 
Hymn No. 173 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


August 11, 1935 
Eighth Sunday after Trinity 
SYMBOLS AND ORNAMENTS 
Exodus 39:8 31 
(By Rev. William R. Seaman, Stowe, Pa.) 
Aims for Leader 


1. To give a clear idea concerning the meaning of a symbol. 

2. To show how symbols were used in the Old Testament, in 
the early Christian Church, and in the Church today. 

3. To show the use and importance of symbols and ornaments 
as aids in our own worship. 


What Is a Symbol? 
A Symbol is an object or action which represents 
an idea. Think of the ideas conveyed by the following 
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objects: a green light, a red cross, a diamond ring, an 
American flag, a white carnation on Mother’s Day, a 
black band around a man’s coat, a crepe on the door, a 
revolving striped pole. Think also of the ideas repre- 
sented by the following actions: bowing the head during 
prayer, men removing their hats at a burial, soldiers 
saluting the flag, nodding of the head as we pass each 
other on the street, a conductor waving his hand to the 
engineer of the train. All of these represent some def- 
inite thoughts or ideas. We speak of them as symbols. 


Symbols and Ornaments in the Old Testament 
We find many symbols in the Bible, both in the Old 
in the New Testaments. The cherubims on the 
Ark of the Covenant were a symbol of God’s presence. 
The twelve stones in the priest’s breastplate were a 
symbol of the twelve tribes of Israel. The blue in the 
ephod, a priestly garment, referred to the unclouded 
sky and thus to God; the purple in the garment re- 
ferred to the royalty of the priests and the Chosen Na- 
tion; the scarlet was the color of prosperity and the 
assurance of God’s continued favor; white was a symbol 
of purity and of victory. The pomegranate design upon 
the hem of the ephod was probably a symbol of Israel’s 
bitter experiences, and the bell a symbol of the priest’s 
offering sacrifice for their sins. 


and 


Upon the beams and doors of the Temple were 
carved palm trees and open flowers. These were sym- 
bols of God’s dominion over nature. On certain pieces 
of furniture in the temple and on the throne of Solomon 
were carved lions, symbols of power exercised by God 
Himself or through His kings. The ark of the Cove- 
nant, the veil between the Holy Place and the Holy of 
Holies, the Altar of Incense, the Golden Candlestick, 
the Table of Shrewbread, were all symbolic of some 
great event, or truth, or teaching. 


Symbols and Ornaments in the Early Christian Church 

From her very beginning the Christian Church has 
employed symbols and ornaments. Symbols were some- 
times used as secret codes among the Christians in the 
days of persecution. These symbols while not understood 
by the pagans conveyed definite ideas and truths to the 
Christian mind. One of the most familiarly secret sym- 
bols was the fish, which stood for “Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour,’ because the letters of the Greek word 
for “fish” were the initials of these words—“‘Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour.” Another early symbol was 
the Cross, a symbol of the risen and victorious Christ. 


The Book of Revelation was written after many of 
the early persecutions. It is addressed to those who are 
being persecuted. St. John uses many symbols as he 
writes to these people in persecution. Each of these 
symbols conveys a definite idea or some comfort to the 
Christian readers. Some of the symbols are: rivers, 
seas, horses, scrolls, thunders, seals, etc. While each 
of these ideas conveyed some special idea to the Chris- 
tians it remained a mysterious book for the pagans. 
In view of the hostility to the Church many of the or- 
naments used in the early churches and especially in 
the catacombs were of a symbolical character. 


Symbols and Ornaments in the Church To-day 

Today the Church still uses symbols and ornaments 
in its buildings and services. There is for example the 
use of color. Upon the altar, lectern, and pulpit are 
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seasonal hangings. Sometimes these hangings are white, 
sometimes violet, or green, or red, or black. While 
these hangings are ornamental in character they are also 
symbolical. White is the color of purity and of God. 
It is used on the festivals of God, like Christmas, Epiph- 
any, Transfiguration, Easter, Ascension, and the Festi- 
val of the Holy Trinity. It is also used on the Festival 
of St. Michael and All Angels since we think of the 
good angels as being pure and always robed in white. 
Green is the color of nature and of growth, of peace, 
and of rest. It is used throughout the Trinity season 
where we think of the growth and work of the Church 
and her message of peace and of rest. It is also used 
on the three Sundays before Lent where we think of the 
life and work of our Lord Himself. Red is the color of 
love and of blood, of fire and of fervor. It is used for 
the commemoration of the love and devotion of the 
martyrs and saints. Violet is the color of royalty, and 
also of mourning and penitence. It is used during Ad- 
vent for here we think of the coming of the King of 
Kings, our Lord Jesus Christ. It is used during Lent 
for here we think of His Passion and Crucifixion. Both 
of these seasons are seasons of penitence. Black is the 
color of sorrow, of death, and the grave. It is used on 
Good Friday when the Church remembers the sufferings 
and death of her Lord. 

Frequently these hangings are ornamented with fine 
needlework. Sometimes the ornaments are words, like 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” or phrases like, “The Lord is Risen, 
Hallelujah,” or symbols. Many symbols are appropriate 
for such ornamentation. Among the common ones in 
use are the triangle or three interwoven circles denot- 
ing Holy Trinity; the Alpha and Omega, the first and 
last letters of the Greek Alphabet, a symbol of God’s 
eternity; the Agnus Dei (Lamb of God) design, a sym- 
bol of our Lord’s sacrifice for our sins. Perhaps one of 
the most frequently used is the IHS design. These are 
the first three letters of the Name of Jesus in the Greek 
language. All sorts of meanings have been attached to 
this symbol. There are those who believe that it stands 
for In hoc signo (In this sign), and dates from the 
time of Constantine’s conversion in the fourth century. 
Others believe that it means Iesus Hominum Salva- 
tor—Jesus, the Saviour of Men. Of all the explana- 
tions ever given the best and most authentic is that it 
originally stood for the Name of Jesus. We have a simi- 
lar symbol, the Greek letter Chi (X) superimposed with 
Greek letter Rho (P), which is a combination of the first 
three letters of the Name of Christ in the Greek lan- 
guage. 

Ornaments and symbols are used on the altar. The 
Cross or Crucifix has the central position. The Crucifix 
is a symbol of our Lord’s sacrifice; the Cross a symbol 
of His complete victory over sin and death. Candles 
remind us of what Jesus said, “I am the Light of the 
World; ye are the light of the world.” Vases filled with 
flowers are symbolic of the beautiful things God pro- 
vides for us daily, and of the beautiful offerings we ought 
to make for Him for His love towards us. 


Value of Ornaments and Symbols 
To beautify. Ornaments and symbols correctly 
used beautify. They beautify the hangings upon the al- 
tar, the pulpit, and lectern. They beautify the altar it- 
self, and the chancel, and the whole House of God. 
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They remind us of that saying from the Old Testament 
which reads, “Give unto the Lord the glory due unto 
His Name: bring an offering and come before Him; 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness.” 

To teach. Ornaments and symbols often portray 
some doctrine or teaching about God, Jesus, the Holy 
Ghost, the Bible, and the Church. Sometimes they re- 
mind us of some act or period of history. The Cross, 
while it is a symbol of victory and the Risen Christ, 
forever reminds us of Christ’s suffering for our sins, 
In some of the older cathedrals so many ornaments and 
symbols were used that the cathedral has sometimes 
been called “The Poor Man’s Bible.” The peasant, per- 
haps unable to read the Word of God, could learn much 
about its teachings from the hundreds of ornaments and 
symbols used throughout the cathedral. One of the 
functions of true art is to teach. Especially is this 
true of symbolism. 

To inspire. Art has always had, as one of its func- 
tions, the power to inspire men—to inspire them to 
nobler thinking, and to nobler living—to carry his 
thoughts from the base and the ugly to the lofty and 
the beautiful. Good art touches our feelings, but it does 
more than that—it carries us into life to do that which 
is pleasing to God and of service to our fellow-men. 


Problems. 

1. Point out all the symbols in your church and 
explain their meaning. (It would be interesting to take 
the whole group through the church and discuss all the 
symbols and ornaments used.) 

2. How many symbols can you think of that are 
used to express the idea of God, Jesus Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, the Bible, the Church and Heaven? 


Quotations 

“Always the altar is the most important thing in a 
church building. It represents the Throne of God; it 
speaks of the Divine Presence. Chancels are built nar- 
rower than the nave in order to focus attention on the 
altar. The most beautiful ornaments are concentrated 
about the altar to fix the eyes and thoughts of wor- 
shippers at that point. Nothing should ever obstruct it; 
nothing should ever overshadow it. God is supreme in 
every Christian life and His House should always say 
so. The Way of Life leads to God. There is no other 
goal. The Christian is on his Way and he must never 
be left uncertain as to where he is going.’—From Wil- 
son: “An Outline of Christian Symbolism,” page 20. 

“There are flowers on the altar—not there because 
they are pretty but as symbols of the resurrection. As 
the seed dies in order to produce the more beautiful 
blossom, so does human life die in order that it may 
flower in eternal life.’—From Wilson: “An Outline of 
Christian Symbolism,” page 20. 


Program 
Hymn No. 174 (Parish School Hymnal) 
Psalm 48—Read in unison or responsively. 
is also very appropriate for this topic) 
Gloria Patri 
Prayer (Collect or Free Prayer) 
Lesson: Exodus 39:8-31 
Presentation of The Topic 
Discussion 
Lord’s Prayer 


(Psalm 96 
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August 18, 1935 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
Exodus 39 :32-43 
(By Rev. William R. Seaman, Stowe, Pa.) 


Aims for Leader 


1. To give some idea of the furnishings of the tabernacle of 
the Old Testament. 

2. To give a’ description 
Church. 


3. To lead to a greater appreciation of the importance of fine 
furnishings for the Church. 


Furnishings of The Tabernacle and Temple 

When the Israelites came to Mt. Sinai the first 
thing God taught them was the Ten Commandments. 
After this He called Moses up to the mountain and 
showed him a pattern of the Tabernacle and of all its 
furnishings. God wanted Moses to have the people 
make it exactly like the pattern. Moses carried out the 
instructions and finally the Tabernacle was completed. 

The Tabernacle was divided into two parts—the 
Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. A veil, made of 
blue, purple, scarlet and fine twined linen separated the 
two parts. It contained the figures of cherubim. 

There were six pieces of furniture connected with 
the Tabernacle: one in the Holy of Holies, three in the 
Holy Place, and two in the Court. The one in the Holy 
of Holies was called the Ark of the Covenant, described 
in Exodus 25:10-22. This was the most important part 
of the whole Tabernacle structure, and is the first part 
about which Moses was instructed. It was a hollow 
box made of shittim wood covered with gold. The 
“Mercy Seat” was the top, or, as we might express it, 
the lid. It was here where God spake with the priest, 
and commanded the priest what to say to the people who 
were on the outside. Inside the Ark of the Covenant 
were placed the tables of stone on which the Ten Com- 
mandments had been written, a pot of manna, and 
Aaron’s rod. 

In the Holy Place there were three pieces of fur- 
niture. The Altar of Incense, or Golden Altar, stood 
in front of the Ark of the Convenant, but on the other 
side of the veil. It was also made out of shittim wood 
covered with gold. On this Golden Altar was fire, and 
on the fire the priests sprinkled incense. This incense 
arose before the Ark of the Covenant like a fragrant 
smoke reminding one of the prayers ascending to God. 

On the south side of the Holy Place stood the 
Golden Candlestick. This was made out of one solid 
piece of gold beaten into shape. There were seven 
lights. The number seven throughout the Bible stands 
for completeness or perfection. Directly opposite the 
candlestick, on the north side of the Holy Place stood 
the Table of Shew Bread. This was also made of shittim 
wood overlaid with gold. 

Outside of the Tabernacle was the court. This con- 
tained two pieces of furniture. The laver, which stood 
near the door of the Tabernacle, was made of brass, 
and was used for the cleansing of the priests when they 
came from the Brazen Altar. Before a priest could 
enter the Tabernacle he had to wash his hands and feet. 
The Brazen Altar, a hollow box, made of shittim wood, 
was covered with brass. Here the sinning Israelite pre- 
sented his sacrifice for his sins. The animal died in his 
place. It was his substitute. In the New Testament we 
also learn that the wages of sin is death, but here the 
substitute is Jesus Christ Who dies for us on the Cross, 
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In a sense the Brazen Altar corresponds to the Cross 
of Christ. 

The plan and furnishings of the Temple were similar 
to those of the Tabernacle. 


Furnishings of the Church 

Generally speaking the interior of a church is divided 
into three parts: the narthex, or vestibule; the nave, or 
central part; and the chancel which includes the space 
beyond the nave. Beyond the chancel railing is the sanc- 
tuary, which is part of the church and contains the altar. 

There are few furnishings if any in the narthex, or 
vestibule. Sometimes we have here a poor box, a liter- 
ature rack for free church pamphlets, small tables with 
prayer cards, Service Books and offering envelopes. A 
few churches also have here a small table on which is a 
“Book of Remembrance” in listed all the 
memorial furnishings, memorial windows, and gifts from 
members and friends of the congregation. This elimi- 
nates the necessity of attaching metal plates to all the 
furnishings given by the people in memory of their 
loved ones. A bulletin board is also found here often 
containing the Flower Chart and Parish announcements. 

The pews are the furnishings of the nave. Kneelers 
or kneeling cushions may be found underneath the pews. 
Sometimes in the aisle immediately in front of the chan- 
cel steps is located the baptismal font. Sometimes this 
is found within the chancel itself to one of the sides; 
sometimes when the church has transcepts a little bap- 
tismal chapel, or baptistery, is made out of one of the 
transcepts. This chapel has its own altar and its own 
pews for the sponsors and for those who may be pres- 
ent at the time of baptism. 

The proper furnishings of the chancel are: altar, 
pulpit, lectern, stalls or chairs, and perhaps a litany desk. 
The altar, together with the sanctuary, are the most im- 
portant places in the church. Comparing the furnishings 
of the church and Tabernacle or Temple one might say 
that the Sanctuary is the Holy of Holies. 

The altar has the central position. It is usually 
elevated above the level of the chancel. Frequently three 
steps are used in this elevation. This is symbolic of the 
Holy Trinity and remind one, too, of the three articles 
of our Creed. Wherever possible the altar should be 
made out of stone or marble. This expresses the thought 
of permanence and is symbolic, too, of God’s eternity. 
The retable of the altar is the small shelf rising im- 
mediately back of the altar. On it are placed the Cross, 
the vases, and the candles. Sometimes at the place of 
the Cross the retable rises to a greater height. This is 
then called the throne, and the Cross or Crucifix rests 
on it. In back of the altar is often a wall or screen made 
of the same material as the altar itself. This is called 
the reredos and often beautified with symbolic carvings, 
mosaics, or some other ornamentation. 

The altar itself is dressed or furnished. On it is 
laid a cloth of some extra good material—heavy linen 
or felt—the exact size of the altar itself. Over this is 
then placed the fair linen. This may extend slightly 
over the front edge of the altar and hangs down at both 
On it are sometimes five crosses—one on each 
corner and one in the center. These are symbolic of the 
five words of Jesus on the Cross. On the fair linen 
is placed the missal stand or altar desk made of brass 
On this is placed the Altar Book containing 


which are 


ends. 


as a rule. 
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the Liturgy. At the time of a Communion the sacra- 
mental vessels are placed here and the missal stand and 
book moved to a side. 

Candles on the retable should never be artificial. 
They should be real candles and lighted at the time of 
Service. Two candles are the normal use in our Church 
although more may be used. The large single lights are 
known as sacramental lights, and the larger number of 
smaller lights as vesper lights. Flowers should be placed 
in the vases all the year round. No artificial flowers 
should ever be used. It is better to use none at all than 
artificial ones made of paper and dipped in some wax. 

Another furnishing of the sanctuary is the credence 
bracket. Upon it are placed the offering plates and 
bason. The plates and the bason are often ornamented. 

The pulpit is the place from which the Word of God 
is preached. The lectern is the stand from which the 
Scriptures are read. Bibles of Red Morocco should be 
found on both the pulpit and lectern. The stalls or 
clergy seats are found alongside the walls of the chancel 
as a general rule. When there is a chancel choir we 
also find here the choir pews. 

It is not too much to say that all church furnishings 
should be the very best that we could buy. Especially 
does this hold true of the furnishings of the chancel and 
sanctuary. The best that we have should be presented 
to God and used in the construction and furnishing of 
His House. 


Problems and Questions for Discussion 

1. Do we furnish our churches as we ought, or is 
it a tendency today to lay stress upon the furnishings of 
our own home rather than furnishing our church with 
appropriate pieces of furniture? 

2. Name the furnishings of your own church. 

3. Should we spend as much money on furnishings 
when that money might be used in the missionary work 
of the church? Or given to the poor and needy of the 
congregation or community? 


Program 
Hymn No. 135 
Psalm 85 
‘ithesGlonas Patni 
Prayer 
The Presentation of The Topic 
Discussion 


The Lord’s Prayer or some suitable hymn 


August 25, 1935 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity 
HOW CAN I BE A MISSIONARY? 


John 9 :24-33 
(By Dr. Mary Markley, Washington, D. (Gs) 


Last week the following clean-cut, well-written 
letter came to my desk: “For some time I have been 
considering my life work and I have always thought of 
being a Missionary. I would like to know something 
about the educational requirements and just how you 
go about the preparation for Mission Work. I have 
always been interested in Missionary Work and yet I 
really don’t know so very much about it. I thought per- 
haps I could get some information from you as I really 
didn’t know where else to find out just what I want to 
know. Perhaps you could send me some pamphlets or 
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other literature that would help me clear up this matter. 
I am a Senior in High School this year and I want to 
know something of the preparation so I will know what 
to do next year.” 

It is not necessary to sign a name to this letter! 
You know it did not come from a boy. Why? Because 
a boy who is interested in Christian work as a profession 
would be well known to his pastor, would be receiving 
advice from him and in all probability would be looking 
forward to entering a Lutheran College. 


A Straight Path to the Goal 

Every devoted pastor, Christian family, and thought- 
ful congregation regards the ministry of the Gospel so 
highly that they give careful consideration to any sons 
who might be called and prepared for that office. Com- 
mittees of Synods are authorized in some instances to 
assist financially worthwhile boys who otherwise might 
not have the opportunity to go to college. Some Luther- 
an Colleges grant slight tuition concessions to boys pre- 
paring for the ministry. The theological seminaries of 
our Church enroll from year to year the young men who, 
by a long process of pruning, preparation and prayer, 
look forward to ordination. It is.among these young 
seminarians that the secretaries of the Board of For- 
eign Missions look for exactly the right man for Africa, 
Buenos Aires or China. It is from these young semi- 
narians that a courageous young man is chosen by the 
Board of American Missions for building up a new 
congregation in Pennsylvania or California. It is one of 
these young seminarians who will be urged to assist 
some older pastor in the intricate institutional or com- 
munity work of the Inner Mission. 

In other words a young man who wishes to be a 
missionary becomes one after he has given his life un- 
reservedly to the task of preaching the Gospel. The 
location of the people to whom he preaches is not his 
primary concern. He indicates to his professors and to 
the proper authorities of the various Synods and Boards 
that he is ready to be called where he can best be of 
service. He may be called to his own home country or 
to India. 


There are some departures from this path. In the 
foreign fields there have been a few consecrated laymen 
who, as builders and business managers, have given 
notable service. Doctors, too, need not be ordained men. 
A young man who has received his medical education, 
who as a Christian doctor or surgeon can go to needy 
places as a devoted representative of the Great Physician 
need only communicate with the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to learn of opportunities in this field. 


First Steps 

The clear-cut letter of that girl deserved a clear- 
cut answer: “I judged that you have talked the matter 
of missionary work over with your pastor. I take it for 
granted, too, that you belong to Luther League or a 
Missionary Society and that you read “The Luther 
League Review” or “Lutheran Woman’s Work. For 
any kind of full time Christian service you will need 
more education and training—Meantime write me what 
missionary work you are doing in your own church 
activities.” 

Assuming that the girl has the health, the proper 
personality, the mental ability, spiritual qualifications, 
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and the basic understanding of missionary work, her 
pastor and other Christian friends will help her get 
several fundamental truths. 


1. The idea of doing missionary work must be more 
than an altruistic desire; it must be a conviction born of 
careful study and prayer. 

2. The idea of doing missionary work necessitates 
long, hard years of study and some years of successful 
experience. 


3. The call to actual full time missionary work 
comes from God through the human channels of the 
Church. Even conscientious preparation does not assure 
such a call. 


4. The call to missionary work of well-prepared 
young Christians is not limited to salaried positions and 
specific tasks in Inner, Home, or Foreign Fields. 


Education—Why and Where? 

There need be no debate on the necessity of an 
excellent education for anyone who wishes to be of the 
most service in any business or profession anywhere. 
Certainly we need not debate the point in connection with 
doing Christ's work. If possible, a girl preparing her- 
self for mission work should have at least two years of 
college. She is then better able to decide what line of 
special preparation she most desires—for teaching, nurs- 
ing, industrial work, evangelistic work, medicine. <A 
degree is necessary, of course, for those who wish to do 
educational or medical work. Lutheran colleges are 
available for most girls: Carthage, Gettysburg, Lenoir 
Rhyne, Marion, Midland, Susquehanna, Thiel and Wit- 
tenberg have prepared young- women who have gone to 
the foreign fields since 1918. Seven other liberal arts 
colleges, six universities, and eight normal schools in 
ten different states, claim graduates among our women 
foreign missionaries appointed since 1918. 


With the increasing demands upon women workers 
in Inner, Home or Foreign Mission work not only in 
their professional tasks but in meeting human need on 
every level of social, educational and economic life, every 
woman missionary ought have some special missionary 
training: courses in Bible, church history and doctrine, 
religious education, practical courses in social sciences 
and Christian case work. This is especially true in 
our Church which selects and commissions young women 
first as missionaries and only in a secondary sense as 
teachers, evangelists, industrial directors, nurses and 
doctors. Fortunately this final year or two of special 
education is usually arranged for after a young woman 
by some years of experience has proved herself of mis- 
sionary calibre. 


Experience—Essential 

The importance of the missionary work of the 
Church makes increasing demands upon all workers. A 
teacher must prove herself capable in an American 
schoolroom before she can be entrusted with a respon- 
sible educational task in Japan; a nurse must have shown 
her worth before she is commissioned for Porto Rico. 
This practical experience time is valuable not only for 
pointing up professional skills but also for proving of 
personal purpose and potential power. As a project, we 
might study what the various missionaries did before 
appointment. Many of them learned, among other things, 
Christian patience. 
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Guidance—Given 

All these suggestions and many others your pastors 
and the life service secretaries of the Luther League 
share with you. The Boards of American Missions and 
Foreign Missions through their staff will help you. The 
secretaries of the Board of Education meet annually in 
personal conference dozens of young men and women 
in college and professional schools who are seriously 
considering missionary work. The Candidate Committee 
of the Women’s Missionary Society has for years carried 
on a careful correspondence with scores of young wo- 
men, directing them in their preparation for a possible 
missionary appointment. One such file of letters covered 
nine years before appointment came. It is this Candi- 
date Committee which finds the proper young women for 
the specific tasks—teacher at Rocky Boy, nurse in Li- 
beria, kindergartner in Japan, member of the staff of a 
school for missionaries’ children in India. This Com- 
mittee reports to the Executive Committee of the Wo- 
men’s Missionary Society which in turn recommends a 
young woman to the Board of American Missions or the 
Board of Foreign Missions. These Boards call and com- 
mission the missionary. 


Few Are Called 

The need for missionaries at home and abroad is as 
great as it has ever been. ‘The various fields ask from 
our Boards more workers. The Boards cannot answer 
the requests nor call a missionary because there is no 
money! God’s call is silenced in the human channels of 
the Church because church men and women—young and 
old—are with-holding money. Maybe your missionary 
task lies at this point—to do your share and to help 
others to do their share in caring, praying and giving to 
missions—Inner, Home and Foreign. 


Meantime what missionary work are you doing—in 
your own family, school, church, community? A college 
girl who wished to be recommended for Americanization 
work with a large social agency a few years ago, had 
stopped going to her own church because it was bi- 
lingual and had just received as members a group of 
new Americans! More important and more convincing 
than scholastic honors, well-written letters, and intimate 
interviews are the simple statements of pastors, parents, 
neighbors, teachers: ‘That boy can be depended upon 
to do his best always.” “She is a Christian girl on this 
campus and her influence as such is felt in every activity.” 


To some, the preparation and experience all com- 
pleted and the purpose proved, the call never came. And 
yet they became missionaries in the true sense of the 
word. In many pulpits pastors preach with more power 
because for years as students they prayed to be called 
to a foreign field. There are women who in making 
Christian homes for their parents or for their husbands 
and children are missionaries. Here is a parish worker, 
there a well-known deaconess; here a Bible teacher in 
college, there a social worker; here a board secretary, 
there an English teacher in high school; here an Inner 
Mission executive, there an office manager. Mission- 
aries, all of them! 

Consult also: “And Now They Are Missionaries,” 
by Mary E. Markley. Write to the Board of Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The Lutheran: October 5 and October 12, 1933. 
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The Intermediate Topics For July and August 


July 7, 1935 
THE SIN OF IDLENESS 
Proverbs 10:4; I Timothy 5:13 

The Bible is very consistent in its warnings against 
idleness and its consequences. In this it agrees with the 
general experience of the human race, as that experi- 
ence has been expressed in proverbs and maxims which 
have come down through the ages, from many lands and 
in many tongues. People seem always to have felt that 
there is a moral danger in not having anything to do. 
“Satan finds some mischief still, for idle hands to do” is 
a very familiar saying. 

Before the present age, when everything is produced 
so rapidly and in such enormous quantities, it was very 
necessary for society that everybody should work. The 
rule, going back to the suggestion in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles, that he who does not work shall not eat, was 
not meant to punish the lazy and idle, so much as to 
safe-guard the interests of the whole community. Every- 
body’s labor was needed, if enough food was to be pro- 
duced and enough other things made for general use. 

All this is changed in these times in which we live. 
Fewer people, working fewer hours a day, can produce 
all the world needs. By and large, we have more leisure 
time than has ever before been known. What shall we do 
with it? It is in the attempt to answer this question that 
we are led to consider how idleness may lead us into sin, 

We must distinguish between idleness and rest. The 
latter is necessary for everybody who works. Times of 
rest must be frequent and adequate, if the worker is to 
be at his best. But idleness (the non-use of leisure time) 
is another matter. What are its dangers? 

1. It is a waste of time. Time is to be used, if not 
in work, rest or needed recreation, then in the improve- 
ment of one’s self. To neglect the possibilities of one 
of God’s greater gifts to men is sin. 

2. It gives evil thoughts and imaginations an oppor- 
tunity to possess our minds. The mind occupied is its 
own best defense against such invasions. The mind 
unoccupied has no protection against improper thoughts 
which may develop into wrong words and actions. 

3. It causes us to lose both the desire and the 
ability to work. This is the unfortunate result produced 
in some recipients of the public relief which is so neces- 
sary at the present time. 

We must remember that idleness is not always 
voluntary. It is forced on some people who would like 
to work, but who cannot find employment. They are 
to be helped, not blamed, of course. But even when, 
through no fault of our own, we cannot find work to do, 
the occupation of our minds in reading and study is still 
open to us. Many opportunities for that exist within 
the reach of everybody. We owe it to ourselves to take 
advantage of them. 


July 14, 1935 
WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF WORK? 
Romans 12:17; 13:8 
The answer to this question seems easy—we must 
work in order to live. A vast amount and an infinite 


variety of work must be done in the world if people are 
to have food and clothing and the other necessities of 
life, to say nothing of the great variety of things which 
are not strictly necessary, but which we have come to 
think we need. Not everybody can work, of course. 
Children and very old people, of course, are excepted, as 
well as those who are temporarily or permanently in- 
capacitated by illness or other causes. But for the great 
majority of us it is probably true that we must work, if 
we are able. 

But aside from this great primary reason for work, 
there are other purposes of it, which may not always 
occur to us. It may be well to consider some of them 
in summary form. 

1. Work enables us to develop our powers of mind 
and body. The human race has reached its present stage 
of mental and physical development largely through 
work. Labor gives us strength of body and keenness of 
mind. We develop through use. Without employment 
in some sort of purposeful activity we should lose the 
ability to function with our muscles or our brains. 


2. Closely allied to this is the purpose served by 
work in enabling us to find real self-expression. Often 
we do not know what we can do until we try to do it. 
Abilities and aptitudes which we would not otherwise 
know we possess, are revealed by the necessity or the 
desire to do some sort of work. We do not know our- 
selves until we exert ourselves. 


2 


3. The Scripture references for this topic suggest 
another purpose of work. That is to enable us maintain 
our moral integrity, our self-respect and our personal 
independence. We do not have to think of ourselves as 
useless in the world so long as there is work we can do. 
The person who works really stands on his own feet. 
So long as it is honest labor, whether of body or mind, 
one can get satisfaction, even happiness, from it. He 
can feel that he is doing what God intends that every 
man shall do. 


4. We work in order that others mayyshare in the 
results of our work. This is a very far-reaching pur- 
pose. All real work is socially, as well as personally, 
useful. It contributes to the necessities and the well- 
being of society as a whole. Every bit of real work is 
a contribution, however small, to the sum total of human 
happiness and welfare. 


5. What we may call the negative purpose of work 
is to save us from the perils of idleness. So long as we 
are usefully employed we are making a proper use of 
time, we are occupying our minds on something con- 
structive, we are producing. 


All right-thinking people realize that it is a privi- 
lege and a blessing to be able to work. We should all 
try to do what we can to bring out the conditions under 
which all the work of the world will be so arranged that 
no one person will have too much to do.. It is beyond 
the power of any one person to bring that about, of 
course, but we can all keep it in mind as one of human- 
ity’s great ideals. 
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HOW PEOPLE MAKE THEIR LIVING 
Il Thessalonians 3 :6-13 
Many great books would be required just to list the 
almost infinite number of ways in which people work 
in order that they may live. We can do no more than 
attempt here to sketch them briefly in outline form. 
A. Under the heading of physical labor we may 
mention the following: 


1. Work with the earth itself. This includes agri- 
culture (the cultivation of the soil for the production of 
food-stuffs) and such industries as mining and the pro- 
duction of wood products. Agriculture is the primary 
human occupation. Without it none of us could live for 
any length of time. We all depend on what the earth 
is made to produce. From the ground we draw all the 
materials which are used in the countless activities and 
processes of life. 


2. Manufacturing (the making of all sorts of things.) 
This is a very extensive field and may be divided into 
many sections. When we use the terms “industry,” 
“industrial,’ etc., we usually refer to manufacturing 


as distinct from agriculture. 

3. Distribution. This is also an almost infinitely 
varied division. Everything which is produced from the 
ground must be gotten to those who use it. The pro- 
ducts of the earth, or of manufacture, are transported, 
handled in various other ways, bought and sold, in the 
long process of getting to the consumer. 

4. Technical work. This would include all 
branches of engineering, the production of machinery for 
agriculture and industry, and everything which is neces- 
sary to enable the primary kinds of work to be done 
effectively. 

5. Management. All the processes of manufacture 
and distribution of products must be managed. Under 
this heading we would include all kinds of executive 
work, everything that has to do with the use of money, 
all financial operations, etc. 

It will be noticed that this classification “physical 
labor’ can be made to include almost everything tnat 
is involved in the ordinary use of the term: work, labor, 
industry, etc. 

B. Under the general heading of non-physical labor 
we may group all forms of work which are involved in 


man’s social relationships. 


the 


1. Law and government. We live in a world which 
is socially organized. The preservation of order, the 
details of government of every sort, involve a great 
variety of occupations. 

2. Public welfare. Here we may group all the 
types of occupation which have to do with the cultural 
interests of life; the public health, education in all its 
branches, and the promotion of religion. 

Such a classification as the above is not accurate in 
any strict sense. It is merely a rough and ready way of 
trying to bring the whole vast and complicated subject 
of man’s work into simple form. Every occupation by 
which men make a living can be fitted into it somewhere. 

We need to remember that man lives to work and 
works to live. While we are working to make a living, 
we can also be making our lives. Work is normal and 
natural for us. It develops character, enables us to ex- 
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press ourselves and (most important of all) to fulfill the 
purpose for which God has placed us in the world. 


July 28, 1935 
AN OUT-OF-DOORS PROGRAM 
Matthew 6:26-30 
For a suitable program for today, either use the 
material in the Quarterly Helps under date of July 
28th, or write to the Luther League of America for a 
copy of “Things Out-of-Doors Which Remind Us of 
God.” In ordering enclose a two-cent stamp. 


August 4, 1935 
WHAT MAKES UP A GOOD TIME? 
Amos 6:1-6; Luke 24:32 

A familiar expression appearing in many Luther 
League news sheets in describing the outcome of parties, 
hikes, games, etc., is this “A good time was had by all.” 
That is as it should be. I believe the Lord enjoyed life. 
I know He wants us to enjoy it too, otherwise He would 
not have made everything so beautiful and good. The 
quality of goodness is everywhere—in friendships, in 
work, in play, in reading, in music, in nature, in the 
heavens, in art and so forth. Nothing is altogether bad. 
No person is altogether wicked. There is goodness 
everywhere, we repeat. As a magnet picks out only 
such things as contain steel, so the Christian picks out 
of all that is about him only those things containing the 
quality of goodness. You and I are the creators of 
good times? How? 

By putting the quality of goodness into everything 
we do. Some people never have a good time no matter 
where they go or what they do. The reason for it is 
easily seen. It is because they wear a crepe over their 
faces and look through glasses that are smudged with 
gloom. They don’t look forward to having a good time 
and make every preparation not to enjoy it if it is offered 
to them. We get out of life just about what we put into 
it. I know of people who just won’t let themselves be 
denied a good time in the midst of all kinds of knocks 
and jolts, and on the other hand, I know of others wha 
have an abundance of everything good except good times, 
The former have to put something into life to get some- 
thing out, while the latter have gotten everything out of 
life but have nothing to put into it. 

You, not circumstances and surroundings, make up 
good times. Satan was out of place when in heaven. 
The Prodigal Son wasn’t happy in his father’s home of 
plenty. An ignorant man would be lost in a library. 

But on the other hand, that same Prodigal Son, 
when he came to his senses found happiness in his 
father’s house. He, not the home, had changed. Like- 
wise put a scientist in the desert with his instruments 
and books and food and he'll be supremely happy. You 
and a book, or you on a hike through the woods, or you 
and a job, may make up the best time possible. 


Good sportsmanship helps to make up a good time. 
Reference is not had to the worldly idea of a good sport 
that requires the surrender of good taste and ideals. 
Such lowering of standards makes for a false and sor- 
rowful good time, so called. It’s when you enter into a 
game for the sake of the fun and the physical exercise 
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to be derived, and not to win or for a prize, that you 
show good sportsmanship. It means you will give your 
best and fight your hardest when the odds are against 
you, and if the loser, send up a cheer for the winner. 

One of the happiest days I’ve ever spent was in 
Yellowstone Park. I was out of bed at 2 A. M. and 
hiked to a lake by five o’clock. After a cooked breakfast 
of baked beans and bread, I started to fish for trout. I 
toiled all day and by evening had caught nothing. Dark- 
ness overcame me before returning to my cabin, but all 
that day and night I dreamed of the fish I didn’t catch. 
I did have a nice one hooked but he got away. To that 
one I said as he gained his freedom, “Old man, you're 
a better fellow than I am.” 

Life is a game and it takes a good sportsman to 
play it. You can’t expect always to win. Your own 
errors will cause you to lose at times. The meannesses 
of your fellow men will chalk up other defeats against 
you. And circumstance will decide against you also. 
But if you play the game squarely your batting record 
will be above the average and a good time will be had 
at all times. 

In facing the question of what makes up a good 
time, ask yourself one question, namely: Is it adding to 
my life and happiness? So much of youth’s “good 
times” takes a terrific toll in happiness and health which 
can never be regained. The worldly philosophy of “eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow you may die” is alto- 
gether a false one. Such philosophy hastens death and 
robs one altogether of peace and happiness, both in this 
life and for eternity. Set yourself as guardian over.your 
own life and happiness, driving away all who make 
promises of good times that are contrary to the will 
and teachings of your Redeemer and King. 


August 11, 1935 
GREAT MODERN CHRISTIANS—GRENFELL 
Acts 20:17-24 
The Quarterly Helps for today carries a brief sketch 
of Grenfell’s boyhood life to the time he “nailed his 
colors to the mast” of the Gospel-ship piloted by Jesus. 
We begin here at that point. 


In the Slums of London 

Once his mind was set on Jesus, it didn’t take Gren- 
fell long to prove it. He at once volunteered his services 
in the Church and got the job of teaching a Sunday 
School class of “unruly young ragamuffins”’ from the 
slums of London. It didn’t take young Wilfred long to 
see that teaching religion to a bunch of hardened slum 
boys require that he become a part of-their lives. He 
invited them to his home, cleared a room of furniture, 
and taught them how to box. For this unheard of thing 
he won the boys but lost his job as Sunday School 
teacher. So he went to work with the boys in their own 
part of the city. He met with them in an old school 
building and here taught them a true, everyday type of 
Christian living. 

Street preaching and personal talks with drunkards 
gave him further chance to serve his Christ. One day 
a politician thought he’d quiet this young disturber. Hie 
hired four men to force whiskey down Grenfell’s throat, 
so that he would be a laughing-stock of the district, but 
he picked the wrong man. Grenfell put the four rowdies 
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out for a count of ten and thereby won the respect of 
everybody. ' 

Grenfell attended Oxford and there improved his 
athletic ability, as well as his studies. His vacations were 
spent in company with his brother on an old fishing 
smack and camping out. This experience and training 
resulted in his organizing the first holiday camps for 
boys. As a medical student he had many opportunities 
to learn to know the lives of many sailors. Some of 
them came from far northern countries. Their yarns of 
the sea easily excited the inborn love of adventure in 
Grenfell’s soul. 

Missions at Sea 

We've heard of all kinds of missions, but little about 
the missions at sea. About the time Grenfell finished 
his medical course, the work of the British Government 
to the fishermen on the Deep Sea had begun. It was 
called the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fisher- 
men. Grenfell was twenty-three. A doctor was needed 
for this odd mission work. Wilfred volunteered. It 
meant adventure. 

Grenfell’s hospital was a vessel. For two months his 
floating hospital sailed among the fleet of fishing boats 
and “he healed the sick” and “preached the Word.” 
Even “out at sea” Grenfell learned that the wicked ways 
of men, the same as sickness, had to be fought against. 
Greedy men were selling whiskey and provisions to the 
fishermen at high prices. He was against the whiskey 
business out and out, and saw how needful things could 
be gotten to the fishermen at much less cost. With 
courage Grenfell tackled every injustice against the fish- 
ermen, as well as every wrong-doing on their part, so 
that at the end of three years in the Sea Mission work 
his influence greatly improved their living and lives. He 
was even influential in stopping Sunday fishing. 


To Labrador 

The Mission to Fishermen was extended across the 
Atlantic to Labrador. A doctor again was needed. “Let’s 
send Grenfell,” said the authorities. And Grenfell went. 
Asail the Albert this brave and noble man set forth on a 
mission that has since become a benediction to the lonely 
people living along its cold and bleak coasts. 

The Albert landed at Newfoundland to take on sup- 
plies, then proceeded on its dangerous trip to Labrador. 
Bad weather, ice floes and fog made travel no vacation. 
Through it all, however, they steered a true course. 
The first land to be sighted was Round Hill Island. 
Approaching it as closely as safety permitted on account 
of precipitous rocks, the Albert was anchored. Grenfell 
could see in the distance some mud huts. Five minutes 
later several fishermen’s boats were alongside, and he 
was hailed with eager questions. 

“What vessel is this?” 

“Where are you bound?” 

“Who are you?” 

“What are you after?” 

Calling the men up on deck and greeting them 
warmly, Grenfell explained his errand. Immediately 
upon learning that he was a doctor and come to heal all 
who were sick, Grenfell found himself being rowed to 
shore to see a fisherman who had been “bad all summer.” 
Thus “the doctor” had his first patient. Before the sum- 
mer was over and the Albert sailed away “she visited 
many harbors, treated nine hundred patients, distributed 
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quantities of clothing and literature and collected much 
valuable information. Daily services had been held at 
which thousands in all had been present, and not a few 
had confessed openly their intentions, by God’s help, to 
live new lives.” 

The Albert returned to St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
and there Grenfell recited the work of the summer. He 
expressed the hope that the work would be continued. 
Before returning to England Grenfell not only had the 
promise of support from all classes of the community, 
but one merchant presented him with a large house at 
Battle Harbor, to be used as the first hospital on the 
Labrador coast. 

Back In Labrador 

Early the next summer, the year 1893, Grenfell was 
back in Labrador to repeat the fine work begun the sum- 
mer before and to start building a life-work there. Hav- 
ing a hospital and with several other doctors and nurses 
with him, where else was Grenfell’s life-work than right 
in Labrador? Plans and materials were on hand for 
other hospitals further north in that land of 1100 miles 
in length. A steam launch christened the Princess May, 
was included in the equipment to make it possible for 
Grenfell to visit up the shallow rivers. The second sum- 
mer came and went. And Grenfell came, after a few 
years, to live permanently in Labrador, and he went into 
Canada and elsewhere to tell about his work and win 
friends for his cause. 

In the years since 1892, when Grenfell first went to 
Labrador, many great achievements have crowned his 
labors. Everything was done to improve the fishermen’s 
lives. Schools, churches, hospitals, co-operative stores, 
lumbering camps, and so on, were built as rapidly as 
money could be raised. The modern hospital at St. 
Anthony marks the life-dream of Grenfell. 

And so a lone man, afire with the business of his 
King in heaven and in behalf of the people of his King 
on earth, has done such great things as to win the 
praise of the entire civilized world. Quietly and patiently 
he has labored all these years to bring friendship, healing 
and salvation to a people otherwise separated for the 
most part from the rest of the world. 


August 18, 1935 
AN OUT-OF-DOORS PROGRAM 
Psalm 23 

For a suitable program for today, either use the 
material in the Quarterly Helps under date of August 
18th, or write to the Luther League of America for a 
copy of “Things Out-of-Doors Which Remind Us of 

God.” In ordering enclose a two-cent stamp. 


August 25, 1935 
THE CHRISTIAN WAY TO GET 
AND USE MONEY 

I Timothy 6:9-21 
Volumes have been written about money, battles 
have been fought for it, homes have been broken up for 
the lack or abundance of it, lives have been wrecked by 
it, the world is in a mad scramble for it, people squabble 
over it and all of us lay too much importance on it. 
Money is power, or money is everything, or money is 
handy to have around—these and like things are said 
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concerning money. To a degree everything said has a 
certain amount of truth to it. 

For the Christian the underlying truth about money 
is that of itself it isn’t worth a cent! As a matter of 
fact we could get along without it. People have lived 
and many are now living in parts of the world who never 
saw or handled money. But how do such people live? 
They must have food and clothing and other necessities, 


you say. They must and they get them. But how? By 
exchange. They exchange things for things. Each 


article used by such people has a value placed on it. In 
exchanging the neecssities of life one certain item may 
require several of another item, and so they exchange 
things. We call it bartering. Youngsters call it “swap- 
ping.” 

Even with money we follow the idea of exchange 
the same as do people who live without it. Money is 
merely exchanged for whatever we buy or whatever 
service we render or is rendered us based on the value 
of the thing, be it things or service. In fact, we not 
only use money as a medium of exchange, but we also 
get money by the same method, that is, when it is 
honestly gotten. You and I exchange our talents and 
labor for money. We are paid for what we do. At the 
end of a day’s work we’ve given something of ourselves, 
for which we receive pay. If we didn’t have money as 
a medium of exchange then we'd be paid with food or 
clothing or something else. We could just as well use 
pancakes instead of greenbacks for money. The only 
difficulty in carrying pancakes about would be in squash- 
ing them. Then, too, they could be easily counterfeited 
in every kitchen in the land. 

I guess you boys and girls (if there are any studying 
this topic this hot August evening) are wondering when 
the writer of it will get on the subject. Well, in the 
above I wanted you to get the right slant on money. I 
don’t want you to have the idea that money is every- 
thing. It isn’t. To prove that fact for yourselves just 
think long and hard enough about the many, many things 
God has given us free that no amount of money can buy. 
And money isn’t power. Life is power. The life God 
has given us is the most powerful thing on earth. All 
the money in the world wouldn’t buy one of my children, 
not even if he or she were a prodigal. Now to the 
subject. 

How To Get Money 

Get it honestly by working for it. Exchange your 
time and energy and service for it. This means you, 
dear boy and girl. You should help about the house 
and give in honest labor for every penny you receive 
from father or mother. You well know what you can 
do about the home to make you deserving of “spending 
money.” Maybe you have servants to do the work in 
the home. That still doesn’t release you from earning 
your “allowance.” In exchange thereof give of your 
devotion and respect and obedience. 

Next get money by saving it. All you honestly 
work for should not be spent. Some of it should be 
saved. Learn to make a little go a long way and do 
much when you have little to do with. Guard against 
being a “free spender.” A child that saves a little out 
of his or her allowance toward a vacation or some spe- 
cially desired possession causes a parent much pride 
and rejoicing. 
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Ways Not To Get Money 

A lot of people get money by stealing it. Accord- 
ing to the thinking of many it isn’t wrong to steal, but 
it is to get caught at it. To be clever enough to steal 
and not be caught is a sort of virtue. Any way you look 
at it it is contrary to the teachings of our holy religion 
to take what does not belong to us. 

Stealing takes on many forms. A person is a thief 
when he takes money or things not his; when he gets 
them by lying; or by fraud or trickery; or by not giving 
value for value received (cheating, in other words), or 
pads his expense account, or by any other method of 
false pretense. 

We're hearing a great deal about the dime letter 
craze these days. Christian churches and people are 
using this method of getting something for nothing. 
This is gambling and it’s wrong, no matter what form. 

How To Use Money 

Money, as everything else, should be used for good 
purposes. Just because we got money honestly doesn’t 
permit us to spend it wastefully or uselessly. In our 
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spending we should place necessities first. Food, cloth- 
ing and shelter come first in anyone’s life. Included in 
the item of food, clothing and shelter, as far as the 
Christian is concerned, is the proper care for the feeding 
and clothing ‘and sheltering of the soul. It is the 
Christian’s duty to invest a reasonable amount Onalleinve: 
spends in provision for the needs of the spirit. Our 
Sunday School, Church, Luther League and other Chris- 
tian service nickels and dimes should be laid aside for 
use at the proper times before the nickels and dimes for 
the movies, candies an dchewing gum are spent. 

Next we should use our money for personal advance- 
ment. This includes education, travel, books, vacation, 
music, entertainment, etc. 

A third use to be made of money is in providing 
ourselves with protection. This includes, as you will 
learn later in life, protection in the form of insurance to 
safeguard health, home, happiness. Money spent for the 
doctor’s care is health insurance; money spent in insur- 
ance on our lives is caring for old age; money spent in 
automobile insurance is in protection of our savings. 
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The Junior Topics For July and August 


THE JULY JUNIOR TOPICS 

Play is a most essential feature in the life of a child and no 
Junior superintendent can afford to disregard it. 

Many lessons are taught during play and you can help grow 
Christian character as you direct the Juniors in playing properly. 

Again, you can present many truths in the guise of play, and 
many lessons will be learned through the ‘‘play-gate’’ which no 
amount of school room drill, lesson study, or lecturing can give. 

Play is the natural life of the child, if you can present truths 
to him in play form you will accomplish your purpose doubly quick. 

In this summer season, play with your Juniors. 

Enter into their play life. Be sympathetic with them in their 
games, learn to play with them. 

Present their lessons to them in play form—dramatics, hand- 
work activities, trips round the world, etc. 

: Encourage them in their hobbies and pastimes and turn these 
into the useful art of aiding with your topics study. 

Let your aim in all of these topics be to give your Juniors a 
truer idea of the right kind of play, and to help them to grow in 
character and spirit as well as body, through play. 

_. Play with your Juniors—and may these topics on play be an 
aid to you in understanding the Junior at play, and in helping you 
make play a factor in your teaching. 


July 7, 1935 
MY PLAY 

Aim: To teach the Juniors the right sort of play; to help them 
grow Christian character through play. 

Material: Junior Topics Booklet, ‘“Let’s Play’? No. 37, Section 
1; Junior Topics Booklet “The Junior and Recreation” No. 22. 

Possible Procedure: 

_ Worship—from Junior Topics Booklet No. 22, Section 1—‘‘The 
Junior and His Play’: A—Our Gratitude For Play; G—Fellowship 
With the Boy Jesus. 

Topic—as given here in Review. 

Material from Junior Topics Booklet No. 37. 

Blackboard Outline—prepared by Miss Beckmann, put on board, 
added to, discussion on each item. 

Closing Prayer. 


The Topic 

P-L-A-Y! Every Junior knows what that spells. 
You don’t need any spelling lesson for that. 

All young things like to play. Think of the young 
kitten-—-the puppy—the baby lamb—the colt—they all 
frisk and romp and jump about. 

Boys and girls love to play, too. Junior time is play 
time—growing time—and every Junior needs to play. 


Play helps our bodies to grow. A good game of 
ball—racing games—running—hop scotch—any of these 
and many others—fill our lungs with good, fresh air, 
make us hungry for the right kind of food, and help us 
go to bed tired and ready to get a good night’s rest. 


Games help our minds grow also. Many compli- 
cated games on the playground require quick thinking 
and speedy action. Tag is easy; some forms of pris- 
oner’s base require thought. This trains our mind and 
muscles to work together and help one another—and 
if we grow up with all our faculties obeying one another 
—our play will have been a big part of our education. 


Other quiet games—guessing games—games requir- 
ing quick answers—develop our brain. Lotto, questions 
and answers on Bible characters—all su¢h games and 
contests help our minds grow. 


But most of all play helps boys and girls grow 
spiritually. It helps us grow Christian character. We 
must learn “the rules of the game,’ we must learn to 
Millaay wee,” 

Is it of much importance that we are honest on the 
playground—and do not cheat? What happens to the 
boy who always watches his chance to win by cheating? 
Isn’t he the boy everybody despises? But more import- 
ant—he is likely to grow up into the man who will 
cheat others in business, or use unfair ways to get 
ahead. I would not be surprised if many of the grafters 
and “bosses” in all sorts of bad businesses today were 
the little boys a few years back who “cribbed” others’ 
marbles, cheated at hop scotch by throwing the “wickey” 
ahead—and all such little tricks. 


Play teaches us courtesy. A group of little girls 
who can play tea party together sociably or have a 


e 
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good time with their dolls and playthings—are the girls 
who will grow up—sewing. reading, playing, engaging in 
many good times together—the women who will be 
sociable, kind and agreeable in their homes—showing 
others pleasant times—not the quarreling kind—rivals 
with others over what they have or haven’t—and gos- 
sipy—and generally disagreeable. 

Play teaches us the lesson that practice makes per- 
fect. We do not learn a game the first time we play it; 
and we practice over and over again before we are expert 
jack players—or could win a marble tournament. 

Play teaches us to work with others. Co-operate! 
Did you ever hear that word? It means working to- 
gether. We must work together also. It wouldn’t be 
a game if everyone pulled in a different way, would it 
—especially if it happened to be a game of tug-of-war? 
And what would happen if everyone in the crowd 
wanted to play a different game and no one would 
give in? 

Play also teaches us to help others. What about 
the outsiders—the newcomers? What about helping 
the little ones—teaching them new games? Helping 
them in some of their play activities? What about giv- 
ing a party for the Little Leaguers? Or helping them 
at their mothers’ party? 

Other lessons we have heard so often which play 
teaches are to “play fair’ (give the other fellow a 
chance, and live up to the rules); to be a good “loser”; 
to share games. 

Some other lessons we can learn from play are not 
quite as familiar: 

It’s easier to be a good loser sometimes than it is to 
be a good winner. We get so “puffed up” sometimes 
when we're at the head in a game, so apt to show off, 
so apt to brag, that we are not good players, and many 
a man or woman has had success turn their heads and 
spoil their lives—because as children they couldn’t stand 
being able to do things and were poor winners—and 
nobody showed them differently. 

Then there is the chance to learn a lesson from 
seeing others do things we can not. Can a boy jump 
higher than you, or play ball better? Well, don’t sulk 
because you can’t—praise him, and tell him how good 
he is at the game. Can Mary Jane draw and paint, and 
take part in the plays the Junior League have better 
than you? Well, join in with the others who are sing- 
ing her praises, and be a good sport. 

Another lesson we must learn is to play alone. Must 
you always have a crowd with you to be happy in your 
play? Or are you content sometimes to play alone? 
Can you be satished sometimes by reading a good book 
—or playing over for yourself on the piano some of the 
selections you know, or are you content getting out a 
pile of old magazines, cutting out the pictures and mak- 
ing a scrapbook? Or getting out your stamps and past- 
ing them in an album? 

What about too much play? Is it not as bad as too 
much work? Do you want to play all the time? On 
the other hand, there might be a few of you who think 
too little of play and don’t play enough, especially out- 
of-doors. 

Lastly, what is the right kind of play and how do 
you choose your play? Is it moving pictures or hearing 
some good music? Is it a book or going to some amuse- 
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ment park? Is there a proper balance in your play—not 
all books and no exercise—or all romping and tearing 
about and no quiet, improving pastimes? 

These questions are all important because as you®@ 
look at play now so will you look at work and questions 
in your life when you grow up. Play is your life now 
—and ten chances to one, if you play square now—enjoy 
a variety of games, choose the proper kind of play and 
playmates and in short “learn the rules of the game” 
and are an all round genuine boy or girl—that when you 
grow up you will play the game of life fairly—deal 
honestly with all men—work hard—have many and dif- 
ferent interests to keep your balance—and be a good 
Christian citizen and churchman. 

So play hard now—and play rightly—and God will 
bless you with a happy childhood and help you gro-v 
into fine men and women. 


Blackboard Outline—My Play 


(Prepared by Miss Anna Beckmann, Junior Secretary, 
Georgia-Alabama Luther League) 


“If children pray together and play together the world is saved.’ 


Play is the most worthwhile activity of childhood. 
Play Out-of-Doors: 


Back yard Playgrounds Parks 
Play Activities: Things to Enjoy 

Walking Climbing Games 

Jumping Tree Houses Toys 

Swimming Swinging Charades 

Rolling Throwing Puzzles 

Skating Catching Number Games 

Riddles 

Play Rules: 


Practice games to become good 

Learn to be a good loser and a good winner 
Play “fair” 

Learn to play alone 

It is as serious to overplay as it is to overwork 


July 14, 1935 
MY PLAYMATES 


Aim: To teach the Juniors to share their play 
help them choose proper playmates and play fairly. 

Material: 

Topic as here given. 

Blackboard outline studied, discussed and added to. 

Topics Booklet No. 37, ‘Let’s Play,” Section 2. 
Procedure: 

Topic in Topics Booklet. 

Topic as here given. 

Blackboard outline discussed and added to ‘ 
Expression: Plan a picnic as suggested in blackboard outline, or: 
Plan some get-together meeting for another group in the com- 

munity when the opportunity to play together and practice some of 
the rules of play taught is given, or: : 

Make scrapbooks, using pictures of children at play cut from 
magazines and having the Juniors write below each one of the poems 
on Play used in the meeting. 4 , ; 

If the scrapbook is for a crippled child or a shut-in child, a 
regular scrapbook may be made; if for children in hospitals or in 
contagious cases, use light weight cardboard, cut into small square 
sheets, about 7x12, put poem and picture on each, fasten two to- 
gether at top with piece of adhesive. These are not too heavy for 
little sick people, or in case of quarantine can be destroyed without 
causing little one as much loss as a whole scrapbook. 


The Topic 

My Playmate! Do you have one? 
girl does, unless they are very queer indeed. 

If there is a boy or girl who has no special friend 
with whom he likes to play, usually it is because they 
are too selfish, or too sulky, or too stubborn, or un- 
sociable to play with. 

We begin early to like to play with others. Even 
a baby I know, only 20 months old, loves to visit a home 
where there is a little boy the same age and carry him 
an Easter basket or some toy, and she is always begging 
for Betty, another little neighbor, to come in and play 


with her. 


willingly; to 


Every boy and 
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Why should we have playmates? Because 
it’s no fun to play alone; 
we learn new games when we play with others; 
we have more toys to share; 
we can think of more things to play; 
we learn lessons when we play with others; 
we make our friends through our playmates. 

Can you add any more lessons? 

What are some of things you look for in your play- 
mates? How do you pick the boys and girls with whom 
you play? Do you look for 

fine clothes 

a pretty face 

a nice home in which to live 

nice playthings with which you can play 

the chance for a good time 

something they can give -you 
or 

truthfulness 

honesty 

fairness in play 

goodness to old folks 

quiet manners 

politeness 

their Christian qualities, etc. 


Do you select your playmates because of what they 
have? or are? for what they can give you? for what you 
can give them? For help you can give them? for 
pleasure you will gain in being with boys and girls 
like yourself? 

As you choose your playmates, so likely you will 
choose your friends when you grow older. An old say- 
ing, true even if it is old, is “A man is known by the 
company he keeps.” If grown ups are judged by the 
“crowd” they go with, so children, in the same manner, 
are classed with the playmates he is found with. If 
you “run” with a rough crowd of boys who are always 
breaking down fences, breaking windows, or getting into 
some mischief or other, you will be known as “one of 
that Jones gang” and will be considered as bad as the 
worst of them. 

If, on the other hand, you are a girl and you gen- 
erally play with a group of girls who romp and play 
and have good times generally as happy, healthy chil- 
dren should—yet somehow manage to get along without 
quarreling, without tearing up others’ grass or flowers 
with roller skates, etc-—you can have a good time with- 
out being a “sissy.” Yes—children are known by the 
playmates they have. 

Playmates are valuable because if the right sort they 
will often turn into life-long friends, and one of life’s 
greatest blessings is a true friend. Playing together 
with all sorts of boys and girls will teach us how to 
choose our friends later. Friends who were our play- 
mates when we were little children often are among our 
most valued ones when we have grown up, and these 
playmates who have become our life-long friends are 
among our best, in spite of many other friends which 
the years bring us. 


Playmates should most of all help us carry out 
some of Jesus’ teachings. We should learn how to play 
with others, to be fair, unselfish, sharing, polite, con- 
siderate of others, returning good for evil, helping one 
another. If we learn to practice these things with our 
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playmates, when we are older, it will be so much easier 
to do so with our friends, and with the world in gen- 
eral, and we will have learned that first lesson in 
getting along with the world and the people in it—co- 
operation. If we play together we'll work together. 

So choose your playmates carefully. They help you 
and you can help them. Your choice of playmates show 
in part what you like, for they show what you are. 
When you are in school and at home, you are directed 
by parents or teacher, but at play you are free, and re- 
veal what you really are—your playmates tell the story. 

If you like Billy Jones who is “rough and tumble” 
it is doubtless because you are like him. If you like 
Peggy Smith who is quiet and likes to read or sew, it 
is likely because you like to do so too. 

Remember in choosing your friends to choose dif- 
ferent kinds, so you may learn from all of them. Select 
those who like what you like, pick out some who like 
just what you don’t, and who can do the things you 
can't, and all play together and you will all learn. 


The Junior Secretary when she was a little girl 
liked only to read and read and read—and play school 
with a horde of paper dolls. Now and then she liked to 
play tea party with a few other girls. Her mother could 
hardly drive her outdoors into the fresh air she needed, 
or induce her to roller skate, or jump rope or play ac- 
tive games the other girls liked. Today she wishes she 
had been made to play tennis or learn to swim or do 
some of the other things she can’t do. Playmates should 
balance one another and help each other. 


It is fine to be popular, to have many playmates, not 
for what we can get from them, but for what we can 
give them. A boy or girl popular with playmates will 
become the man or woman with hosts of friends. And 
in either case, the rule to have many playmates is to 
take, to share, to help. The rules of play obey the rule 
of “give and take,” to give as well as of the game of life 
are about the same, share what you have, play fair, do 
to others as you want them to do to you—to have a 
friend be a friend. Are you obeying them? 

Where do you meet your playmates and what rules 
govern your behavior? 


At School 

What boys and girls do you play with? 

Do you only pick out the best dressed? 

Or those who have money for candy? 

Do you have your “own set’? 

Did you ever try to get all the boys and girls into 
the game? 

If a little Chinese boy came to your school, would 
you play with him? 

At Home 

Are you sociable and helpful with your brothers and 
sisters? 

Are you considerate of their playmates, or do you 
interfere with their play? 

Are you learning to be hospitable and share some 
of your good things with others? Are you ever allowed 
to have one of your special friends in to lunch or dinner? 

Are you learning how to entertain your playmates 
when they come in? Do you let them do as they please, 


or are you ready to help them have a good time, sug- 
gesting games, etc.? 
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Do you share your playthings, or do you put them 
away before they come? 


In the Neighborhood 

How do you select your neighborhood playmates? 

Are you snobbish and keep to yourself? 

Do you help the boys and girls of your street as 
you play? 

Do you join in all their games? their mischief? 

If there are newcomers, strangers, folks whom oth- 
ers shun and have nothing to do with, sick or shut-in 


children, crippled or other unfortunate children, what 
do you do about it? 


At Church 


Here the best playmates can often be found. 

Boys and girls who are learning of Jesus and grow- 
ing Christian character have the finest chance in the 
world of being real playmates and friends as they work 
together and practice together the things they are learing. 


Your companions in the Sunday School should be 
among your happiest playmates. 

The Junior League should bring you many play- 
mates and friends as you work together, study together, 
learn to pray together, to share with one another, you 
will meet many playmates who will become friends. 


The Church itself as you worship there will open 
the door to those who may become life-long friends. 
Praising God together, singing together, praying to- 
gether, will lead to a Christian fellowship which later 
on in your life may lead to the fellowship which Chris- 
tian believers share as they gather together around the 
Lord’s table. 

So choose your playmates well, and learn life’s les- 
sons from them. Answer some of these questions, think 
over some of these things, talk over some of the good 
points listed in the blackboard talk and you will have 
many happy days with your playmates. 


Blackboard Outline—My Playmates 
(Prepared by Miss Anna Beckmann) 
Hold a.Picnic Meeting 


Discussion : 

Do I share my toys, playthings, willingly? 

Do I envy my playmates’ possessions? 

Am I jealous of certain playmates? 

Am I friendly at all times? 

Or do I forsake one playmate for another as soon as the new 
one either moves in my neighborhood or joins in a game? 

Do I talk ‘‘mean” things about one playmate to another? 

Do I “pay back” for unkindnesses? 

Do I act kindly if mistreated? 


Things to Do: 
Be friendly with all children. 
Be kind to smaller and younger playmates and protect them on 
playgrounds. 
Remember the Golden Rule: ‘‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” 
“To have friends, you must be one.” 


July 21, 1935 
PLAY AROUND THE WORLD 


Aim: To teach the Juniors that the spirit of play goes round 
the world; to teach them the games of boys and girls everywhere ; 
to strengthen their interest in groups of children of other nations; 
and through play to increase their appreciation of other boys 
and girls. | 

Material: : : 45 

The topic as given here in Review. . , 

Junior eT ois Booklet No. 22 (The Junior and Recreation): 
Section D—‘Children At Flay In Many Lands.” : » 

Junior Topics Booklet No. 37 (Let’s Play): Section 3—‘‘Play 
Around the World.” ’ : ; 

Additional fine material will be found in: , 

1. “Joy From Japan” and “Chinese Ginger” (books of Japan- 
ese and ‘Chinese games, 25 cents each, secure from the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pas). 

. The book “Children At Play In Many Lands” (75 cents 
from the United Lutheran Publication House). 
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3. Play Hours—Indian, Caribbean, African, Siamese, Japanese, 
Alaskan, etc. (10 cents each from Women’s Missionary Society, 723 
Muhienberg Building, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


4. “Our World At Play”—a splendid booklet of stories on 
Play (25 cents from National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City). 

5. “Outline Pictures to Color—Children of the World’? (25 


cents from the United Lutheran Publication House) has 13 pictures 
of world children at play which would be helpful for this topic. 

Possible Procedure: 

Worship Period: a selected hymn and sentence prayers—of 
oo for play, asking blessing on children of the world as they 
play. 

Topic as here given, with blackboard outline discussed, some of 
games listed taught. 

Stories (select which you wish to emphasize—there will not be 
time for all): 

1. Stories of Christmas In Many Lands—from Junior Topics 
Booklet No. 37 ‘‘Let’s Play.’’ 

2. Stories of the World’s Great Holidays—from Junior Topics 
Booklet No. 37 ‘Let’s Play.” 

3. Stories of Games of Many Lands—from Junior Topics Book- 
let No, 22 “‘The Junior and Recreation.” 

4. Stories from Booklet “Our World At Play.” 

Expression (follow of course with the work suggested’ by stories 


told—if Group 1 of stories is selected, follow by activity 1 listed 
here, etc.) : : 
1. Plan an Outdoor Christmas Tree as suggested in Junior 


Topics Booklet No. 22. 

2. Plan to have the Juniors act out one of the holiday stories— 
The Columbus story might lend itself well. 

3. Make posters on games in many lands as suggested in 
Junior Topics Booklet No. 22, play some of the games, or plan for 
a play hour, using the Play Hour Booklets suggested, letting Jun- 
iors select what country’s games they wish to play. 

4. Share play by inviting another group to attend a meetirg 
when stories are retold and games enjoyed. 


The Topic 


(If you have the book “Children At Play In Many 
have the thoughts of chapter, “Games That Are Known 
Everywhere,’ given by a number of Juniors.) 


Children are much the same the world around. They 
cry, they go to school, they have chores to do—but most 
of all they play. 

The little black boy in Africa, the Japanese girl, the 
little brown tot of India, or the American boy or girl— 
all are the same—they all love to play. 


Lands”’ 
Almost 


Tops, balls, marbles, dolls, all are the same, whether 
it is Turkey or Korea or America—and games are played 
by boys and girls everywhere. 

Girls everywhere like to play house. Dolls—whether 
the piece of bamboo with long grass for hair, loved by 
the little Korean girl, or the fine “Shirley Temple” doll 
carried by the modern little American miss—are all 
the same. 

Japan has a “Feast of Dolls” where a whole day is 
given over to their honor. Almost every little girl has a 
collection of dolls—dressed like the Emperor and Em- 
press, brought out only on this day. 

China has many dolls too; all kinds of dolls—big, 
little, rag, clay, but a doll’s a doll and it’s just as much 
fun to play doll house in Africa or Turkey or Alaska, 
as it is here in America. 

The boys are not to be left behind—and they play 
with the same toys as American boys. In Africa the 
boys make bows and arrows. Chinese boys like toy 
drums. Indian boys make all sorts of queer animals 
from mud. Playing house and war is fun anywhere. 


Hide and seek, blind man’s buff, leap frog, jumping 
rope, marbles, tag, jacks, kites, tops, all are played 
everywhere. The rules may be just a little different 
here and there, but you have to just be a boy or girl 
to enjoy them and it makes no difference what color 
your skin, what kind of clothes you wear, nor what 
language you speak. 

When a great missionary exposition was planned 
some years ago “The World In Boston,” with lectures, 
tableaux, exhibits from every land under the sun, fam- 
ous missionaries, speakers, pageants—the very finest 
that could be found to show the missionary work being 
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done—the question arose, “what can the children do?” 
The leaders found there was one thing which best 
showed the hearts and minds of children the world over 
—one thing common to all—one thing in which all 
children could join—and that was play. So the children 
joined in giving as their contribution a wonderful dem- 
onstration of the world’s children at play, and together 
publicly showed how the children of different nations 
played. Children play the same everywhere. 

Children can play together. To the “Church of All 
Nations” in New York City come children of many na- 
tionalities—Japanese, American, Italian, Chinese, Jew- 
ish—but no one can tell one from another, when they 
play they are all just children—and they play the same 
games in the same way. 

Children like the same toys the world over, but not 
all of them can go to a five and ten cent store and buy 
a ball or a game or a top. The Indian boy makes his 
marbles of mud and bakes them in the sun; the African 
girl’s doll is likely a stick or branch of tree, with leaves 
for a dress—each child must use his head and fashion 
his own toys. Do you have to have expensive “ready 
made” toys or can you find pleasure in creating some? 

Jesus played. We can imagine Him on the streets 
of Nazareth joining in the games of His playmates. 
Don’t you suppose He always “played fair?” 

Some of the games which the boys and girls of 
Syria, and Turkey, and Persia play today—games like 
boys and girls everywhere play—are perhaps the very 
same games Jesus played. 

Boys and girls may all play the same games. There 
are also some games peculiar to different countries. 
There are some games which the Japanese boys and 
girls love which we know nothing about—we can learn 
them. The same is true of other countries. 

And as we learn their games, take from them, we 
can also give. We can teach them American games 
which we only know. 

What great lessons can we learn as we see the boys 
and girls of the world at play? 

We are all God’s children—whether black, red, yel- 
low, brown or white. As boys and girls play everywhere, 
the same games, each others’ games, they will learn to 
know each other better and learn to love one another 
and want to help one another. 

And as they learn to know one another through play 
as children, as they grow up perhaps they will learn to 
work together better; they will learn to hate war, and 
they will more and more love and serve Him, the Prince 
of Peace, the Father of us all. 

SK ok Sk Mace 


Blackboard Outline—Play Around the World 
(Prepared by Miss Anna Beckmann) 
Gee an ac oplene trip. 
ames may be found in “Handy” (II Section), also “ it,” 
Moa Malis), aye {6 ection), also ‘The Kit 
Keep in mind children are the same the world over and play in 
very much the same way. A 
JAPAN: 
cS ae: 
Jbject of game is for one side to guess in which hand i 
hidden the object. Highest number of closed fists wine z 
CHINA: 
Drop Handkerchief 
Lame Chicken Relay 
ENGLAND: 
Looby Loo F 
Practically all of our American games are of English origin 
INDIA: 
Billy Dando 
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PERSIA: Aye 
Hiders and Seekers 
Played as our Hide and Seek, except that there are two 
“Tts” and the person who is espied chases the ‘Its’ and 
tries to catch them before reaching home. If caught all of 
them try to find the other ‘‘hiders. 


BULGARIA: 7 i 
“How Do You Like Your Neighbor? 


GREECE: ; 
Blind Man’s Buff 
ITALY : 
Three Deep 
GERMANY: 
Swat Tag (Flumsack) 
NORWAY: | 
The Thief 
Baseball 
SWEDEN: 
Gustaf’s Toast (Folk Dance) 


July 28, 1935 
DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
MISSIONARIES TO AMERICA 


Materials: Order from Education Department, 723 Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia. : ‘ 

Do you know them?—Six leaflets telling the story of pioneers 
of our Church in this country. Price, 2 cents each; 10 cents for set. 

Do You Know Them?—Suggestions to leaders. Price, 10 cents. 

Solomon Dedicating the Temple.—Picture, in colors, size 5 by 
7. Price, 5. cents. d , 

For other suggested materials, see the April Review. 


A Man Who Changed Strangers to Friends 


Reference: Leaflet, A Man Who Changed Strangers to Friends 
(Dr. A. L. Ramer) Suggestions to Leaders, pages 1 to 9. 

Preparation: Assign parts of the program to be taken by the 
Juniors. Put on blackboard outline of worship and responses to be 
spoken by all. Have materials ready for handwork chosen. Display 
picture, ‘Solomon Dedicating the Temple.’’ 


Suggested Program 


Pre-Session: Let the Juniors note on the Picture Map of the 
United States pictures relating to the coming of immigrants to our 
country. Go over responses as printed on blackboard. 

Worship: 

Call to Worship: 
part) read responsively. 

Hymn: America the Beautiful. 

Bible Reading (Introduced by one of the Juniors displaying 
picture and telling the story of the dedication of Solomon’s temple) : 
II Chronicles 6:1, 2, 18, 19, 32, 33. Another Junior may read 
I Corinthians 3:16. 

Prayer: By leader. 

Introduction to Story: After our whole country was settled, still 
there were strangers coming from other lands, and many of them 
were people who had been members of the Lutheran Church at home. 
When they came here, not being able to speak English, they missed 
their church and their pastors. You can imagine how you would 
feel if you went to a strange country to live, how you would welcome 
a friend who could speak your language and teach you from the 
Bible. There was a man in our Church who did that very thing 
for many, many people who had come from a far away land to work 
in our mines and factories, and on our farms. We might call his 

Story: A Man Who Changed Strangers to Friends 

Hymn: All the World 

Conversation: How is this work being carried on now? 
can we do to help? 

Conversation: Shall we mark with a star some of the places 
where Dr. Ramer went? Don’t forget to include Canada. How is 
this work being carried on now? at can we do to help? (Em- 
phasize more than money, friendliness to new Americans in school, 
church, business, and the privilege of prayer.) 

Offering and Offering Prayer: 

Help me in all the work I do 
To ever be sincere and true 
And know that all I do for You 
Must needs be done for others. 
—From “Others,” by Charles D. Meigs 


Closed by all singing the first and third 


First verses of Psalms 44, 122, 127 (first 


What 


Sentence Prayers: 
stanzas of 

Hymn: From Ocean Unto Ocean—as a prayer. 

Activities: Emphasize Picture 5 in the dramatization ‘‘What Is 
a Missionary?” Continue work on the Picture Map of the United 
States, noting especially today the pictures that have to do with 
new Americans. 


(Prepared under the direction of the Light Brigade Department, 
Women’s Missionary Society) 


THE AUGUST JUNIOR TOPICS 


_The August topics are on Vacation and_ present many oppor- 
tunities for the leader to learn to know the Juniors better, as well 
as guide their leisure activities. 

It is well said that what we choose to do reveals our character 
far better than what we do when we are engaged in our regular oc- 
cupation. Therefore, the Junior superintendent is only performing 
one part of her task when she plays with the Juniors and guides 
them in their recreation. 

Do not miss the opportunity of sympathetically entering into the 
vacation pastimes of your Juniors and interpreting God to them in 
terms of wholesome recreation. 
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August 4, 1935 
THINGS TO DO IN SUMMER 
. Aim: To suggest to Juniors profitable ways of spending their 
leisure in summer. To make the summer period worthwhile by 
definite objects accomplished. To have Juniors appreciate God’s 


gift of summer and its opportunities. 
Material: 
_ Junior Topics Booklet Summer No. 38, Section 1—“Things to 
Do in Summer’”’. 
Topic here given. 
Possible Procedure: 
Topic as here given used. = 
Blackboard outline talked over and discussed. 
Worship—thanks for God’s gift of summer, chances to play, 
beauty of out-of-doors, and lessons it teaches. 
Suggested Hymns: “This Is My Father’s World,” 
Beauty of the Earth.’ 
Expression: 
Review what the Junior League has been doing during July. 
Make some plans for August. 
_ Give Juniors helpful suggestions on how they might spend their 
time until school starts. 
Encourage daily Bible reading. 


“For the 


The Topic: Things to Do in Summer 

How do you spend the summer? Do you worry 
around not knowing what to do, getting into all sorts 
of mischief and becoming a general nuisance, or do you 
find some worthwhile things to do that keep you busy 
and happy so that when time comes to go back to 
school, you feel that you have had a fine time, and are 
full of life and eager to begin studying again? 

You can have a fine time without going away from 
home, or without costing much. Of course if you go 
away on a trip you will have wonderful experiences— 
travel, new scenes, new things to do—and so much to 
tell about when you get back. But you need not go away 
from home to “do things in summer.” 

Vacation or summer should be a time of doing some- 
thing different. Of course, it should not be spent in 
studying. But it also should not be spent in doing 
nothing! 

Perhaps you have heard of the postman, who on his 
day off, took a walk! We should not be like that, but 
in summer plan to do something else, to do the things 
we want to do, to do the things we hike, that we have 
no time for during school days. 

Miss Anna Beckmann, who guides the Junior Luther 
Leaguers of Georgia, has given us a fine list of things 
which we may do during the summer, hearing stories, 
reading, practicing music, visiting museums and other 
places of interest, learning to swim, working on hobbies, 
getting ready puppet shows (that’s lots of fun—get a 
book from the library and learn how). 

How many of these can you plan to do? How many 
others can you add? (Put the outline in Topics Booklet 
on blackboard, ask each Junior to tell which he wants 
to do and have other summer good times added.) 

Summer time gives us more opportunity to do 
things in Junior League than we can when we are busy 
in school. 

What would you think of having Junior League 
every morning for two weeks? Think how many fine 
things could be done. 

What about prayer? Summer gives us more time to 
learn prayers, and we can find more opportunity to use 
them. The beauties of summer, with all the glories of 
the out-of-doors, should help us get closer to our Heav- 
enly Father. The starry skies, the open country, the 
woods, the rich fruits of the season, all tell us of our 
Heavenly Father. We can pray and praise Him for 
these, for most of us can all enjoy them, even though 
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some of us can not get away to mountain, sea, or far 
away lakes. 

What about daily Bible reading? Day by day during 
the summer we can find time, perhaps not only for the 
reading of a short Bible verse, but a whole Bible story. 
It is the time to learn the habit of reading your Bible. 
If you go away be sure to pack your Bible in your suit- 
case, and use it. If you stay at home, have an honored 
place for it in your room—on a table beside your bed— 
on the mantel which has nothing else on it, and read 
it first thing every day. 

Attending church is something we can also do in 
summer. Attend church whether at home or away. 

Whatever plans are made in the Junior League, be 
willing and ready to help. 

And you will come back with health, strength of 
body, mind and spirit, ready again for fine work in 
school and the church in September. 


August 11, 1935 


MY HOBBIES 
Arm; 
To encourage the Juniors each to adept some hobby. 
To acquaint them with a number from which they may select. 
To help them learn desired lessons froni the pursuit of these 
hobbies. 
Material : 
Topic as here given. : 
Junior Topics Booklet No. 2, ‘‘The Junior and Recreation,” 
Section 2, “A Junior and His Hobbies.” 
Junior Topics Booklet No. 38, “Summer,” Section 2, ‘Hobbies.’ 
Possible Procedure: 
Material as given in topic used. 
Blackboard cutline studied and discussed, 
Material in Junior Topics Booklet, ‘‘Summer,”’ given. 
Material in Junior Topics Booklet, “The Junior and Recrea- 
tion,” iven. 
Worship. 
Expression: 
Have each Junior select a hobby—go over lists in Topics Book- 
let and blackboard outline. 
Spend some time starting same, or making plans. 
Plan to share this hobby with others. 
Plan a Hobby Horse Book Show as suggested in Junior Topics 
Book'et, ‘Summer,’ Section 2, ‘‘Hobbies.” 
Have your Juniors joined the Stamp Club and saved stamps for 
Tabitha Home? Or the Pen Pal Club, writing to a Junior 
in a mission station or orphan home? 


The Topic—‘My Hobbies” 


(By Rev. Robert J. Wolf, Intermediate Secretary, 
Luther League of America) 


Why your Junior Secretary, Miss Mehlhouse, asked 
me to write a topic for you on the subject of ‘My Hob- 
bies” is beyond me. After reading all that she says and 
suggests on the subject in the pamphlet, “The Junior and 
Recreation,’ Part II, I feel like an amateur alongside 
Well, we’ll have to say something, or take a scold- 
So here goes: 


her. 
ing from Miss Mehlhouse. 


All Juniors Are Born Collectors 
For Juniors the range of things to collect is bound- 
less. It takes in buttons, badges, rope, marbles, dolls, 
trinkets from school, pictures of movie stars, souvenirs 
of travel, this, that and any old thing. 


As Collectors, Juniors Are Great Distributors 

They (that means you) distribute (throw or just 
leave) their clothes, games and odds and ends of interest 
all over the house and lot, and depend on mothers and 
fathers to collect them together. “Where’s my hat, 
mother?”, or, ““Where’s my school book?” is the cry all 
mothers hear when Junior son or daughter can’t find 
anything. 

It isn’t natural for you as Juniors to “put things 
away” in their right places, or to arrange your collec- 
tion of things in an orderly and neat manner. Some few 
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of vou do have order and neatness in the things you do 
and collect, but with most of you your pride is in having 
a lot of things, and not in a nice arrangement of a few 


things. ; 

If a stamp collector, you are more interested in 
getting hold of as large a number of stamps as possible 
than you are in the possession of a few that are carefully 
selected and mounted in an album. 

Why A Hobby 

A hobby is good for many reasons. In the first 
place, it should teach you to be neat and orderly in the 
way you arrange the things you are collecting. Just any 
old way isn’t worth the time and effort you put into it. 
Besides a carelessly arranged collection isn’t interesting 
to look at. It doesn’t mean much to you, or to the per- 
sons you show it to. 

It doesn’t matter what your hobby is, whether hand- 
craft, collecting of stamps, labels, or what not, making 
of posters and scrapbooks, etc., it’s surely worth doing 
right. 

In the second place, a hobby is good because it 
teaches you to put‘things away in order. Then you have 
a place for everything, and everything in its place. 
Mother no longer‘is needed as an errand girl to help 
find your clothes and other things. 

Next, a hobby calls forth originality. Instead of 
following a given method of entering your collection in 
books and albums, you think up new and clever ways. 
By doing this you put your own personality into your 
work. I’ve seen some very common collections of 
stamps that were beautifully and artistically mounted. 

Having a hobby makes you keep your eyes alert 
to the many ways open to you to add to your collec- 
tion. By observing carefully you come across “new 
finds” where you never thought it possible to find them; 
or by casually mentioning your interest in this or that 
hobby you meet others who are following the same 
hobby, and are ready and willing to exchange with you. 

Without a doubt the two greatest values of any 
hobby are knowledge and friendship. Almost any hobby 
leads you into some entertaining and worthwhile study. 
Stamp collecting, for instance, teaches you history, geo- 
graphy, about people and countless interesting subjects. 
Collecting of Christmas seals not only gives you ac- 
quaintance with the history of seals the world over, but 
with the great struggle being waged against tubercu- 
losis. It also makes you sympathetic toward the cause 
of the anti-tuberculosis fight. The hobby of bird study 
teaches you the habits of birds, and makes it possible 
for you to tell them apart and to appreciate them all 
the more. 

On the subject of friends to be made through a 
hobby a book could be written. Some of the writer’s 
best companions and friends are those he made in the 
pursuit of a hobby. Long and pleasant hours have been 
spent with such friends in the “talk” and “swap” of 
hobby riding. Some of his best prized letters are from 
friends in the stamp fraternity. : 

A hobby, like stamp collecting, takes you around the 
world for a few pennies. When you can’t afford to 
travel abroad the next best thing is to take up a hobby 
that will require writing to people in all lands. 


Discussion 
Tell about your hobby and what it teaches you. 
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August 18, 1935 
MY VACATION 


To suggest to the Junior the worthwhile things derived from 
a vacation. : 

To point out how he may spend it. 

To count over plessings of vacation. a 

To thank God for vacation pleasures, biessings. 

Material: , c 
Junior Topics Booklet, “Summer,” No. 38, Section 3—Vacation. 
Junior Topics Booklet, “Junior and Recreation, No. 22, Sec- 

tion 3—A Junior and His Vacation. 

Possible Procedure: 

Topic as here given. 

Blackboard outline. ; : ; 

Junior Topics Booklet material—“Summer,” No. 38, Section 3 


—Vacation. ; =inias 
Junior Topics Booklet material—‘Junior and Recreation,” sec- 
tion 3—A Junior and His Vacation. 
Worship—thanks for blessings of vacation. 
Expression : . 
Plan a Vacation Echo Meeting—see Topics Booklet. 


The Topic—My Vacation 

My vacation! It sounds like a magic word, doesn’t 
it? To some Juniors it may mean a joyous time on a 
vacation trip somewhere, to mountains, seashore or 
lake—to enjoy new scenes, new friends—hiking, swim- 
ming, boating. 

To some it may mean camping, learning of nature, 
of companions, of God. : 

To some it may just mean staying at home, helping 
with more tasks, perhaps with chances to do many 
things we like. 

To some it may mean a visit on the farm, learning 
from the pets and animals. 

To some it may only mean the crowded, hot city, 
narrow streets, with little chance for fun. 

But to all it means a change from school, no study- 
ing, and more time, and everyone can learn lessons 
from same. 

Vacation is a time to grow physically. All can play 
out-of-doors, and gain health and strength rapidly. 

It is a time to grow mentally. We can read. Most 
of us can get books from the library. We can visit 
various places which will give us information—the zoo, 
museum. We can get close to nature and learn from 
her, from the starry skies, the woods, the trees, the hills. 

It is a time to grow spiritually, also. The summer 
is the time when God makes all the earth rich and beauti- 
ful—the harvest will come and stores of good things 
can be laid up for the winter. God provides not only 
the beauties of the summer but the good things—so we 
have food when all is bleak and cold.. This is just one 
lesson vacation teaches us. If we look about we can 
learn many more. We can also during the long summer 
help in many ways about the church—and all this will 
help us grow spiritually. 


Aim 


There are many ways we can spend our vacation. 
Let us look over the blackboard list and see what we 
can do. Let us add other items. (Use blackboard out- 
line in Topics Booklet.) 

In whatever way we use our vacation, if we do 
those things which will make others happy, if we build 
up our bodies and grow strong and hearty, if we do 
those things which are pleasing to God we will have a 
happy vacation. 


Outcome of Meeting 


rae to make the vacation season brighter for someone else. 
there are any members of the Junior League ill, pl t 
make them a scrapbook, take them some fruit fi ie. ase 
other bit of summer. fe 
A group of underprivileged children mi i 
‘ ¢ ght be entertained at an 
outing, each member of the Junior League bringing lunch for two. 


Perhaps the Junior League could contrib i 
child to the country for a week. are Nowerd, sendine ra 
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A Vacation Echo Meeting 

Plan for a Vacation Echo Meeting when you have them tell 
what they have been doing during vacation. 

Have each Junior contribute something. Each 
some interesting fact to give. 

If the Junior has been at home and only helped about the house, 
he can make a “home poster” with some pictures showing some of 
the helpful things he has done about the house. 

Pictures of Juniors swimming, hiking, etc., can be brought. 

Those Juniors who have taken trips will have much to tell 
or show. 

Stories about trips taken can be written. If any Junior has 
taken a long trip, special emphasis should be given to this. 

Camera pictures of all sorts should be brought. 

Interesting souvenirs from places visited may be shown. 

If some of the girls have been sewing or dressing dolls these 
may be exhibited. 

Stamps collected might be exhibited. 

Any birthday parties held may be told about. 

The superintendent might close with her summer experiences. 

_(if you have attended a Luther League convention, tell the 
Juniors about it.) 

Close with prayer thanking God for these privileges asking His 
blessing on what has been done and His guidance for another year. 


one can find 


August 25, 1935 
DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
MISSIONARIES TO AMERICA 


Materials: Order from Education Department, 723 Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia. 

Do You Know Them?—Six leaflets telling the story of pioneers 
of our Church in this country. Price, 2 cents each; 10 cents for set. 

Do You Know Them?—Suggestions to leaders. Price, 10 cents. 

For other suggested materials, see the April Review. 


An East Side Pioneer 
Reference: Leaflet, An East Side Pioneer (Dr. 
Wenner). Suggestions to leaders, pages 1 to 
Preparation: Assign parts of the program to be taken by the 
Juniors. Put on blackboard outline of worship and responses to be 
spoken by all. Have materials ready for handwork chosen. 


George U. 


Suggested Program 


Pre-Session: Talk with the Juniors about definite plans for the 
final session. One way of passing on what has been gained from the 
study of the pioneers is to invite friends to a special program. List 
on the blackboard ways such a program might be made interesting. 

Hymn: America the Beautiful. 

Leader’s Introduction: Have you ever been to New York? You 
have heard a great deal about that city, haven’t you? If you were 
in New York on Sunday and wanted to go to a Lutheran church, 
there would be a number for you to choose from. One of them 
is on the East Side of New York, in a district where many poor 
people live and many people who have come from across the sea. 
A young pastor went to this church and served it all his life. He 
did not go to a far away land as a missionary, but he did many 
things to help the people about him who had come here from other 
lands. We call him a pioneer because he helped to start some 
kinds of work that, when he was a young man, were rather new. 

Story: An East Side Pioneer. (After the story, let the Juniors 
mark the city of New York on the Picture Map with a gold star, 
for Dr. Wenner’s work there.) 

Hymn: Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 

Bible Reading: The House Built on a Rock—Matthew 7 :24-27. 

Offering and Offering Prayer: 

Bless these gifts, we pray Thee, Lord; 
Through them scatter good abroad. 
Bless our hearts and hands, we pray; 
Let them serve Thee ev'ry day. 


Prayer: By a Junior who has been asked in advance. 

Closing Hymn: Chosen in advance by the children. 

Activities: Complete any projects that may have been carried 
on during the course. Complete plans for dramatization, if one is 
to be presented at the final session. Prepare invitation cards to 
invite friends to the final session. 


(Prepared under the direction of the Light Brigade Department, 
Women’s Missionary Society) 


THE LITTLE LEAGUERS PROGRAMS 
JULY 


The July programs for the Little Leaguers are on Home. 
You have many chances here to foster co-operation with home and 
help these little ones be God’s children at home. : ; 

parents’ meeting might be arranged during this series of 
meetings, an outdoor picnic with games for little ones by a helper, 
and a talk to mothers by leader. 


July 7, 1935—MY HOME 


Introduction: Get one of the Play Books from the five and ten 
cent store, with a house and its furnishings. Let little ones cut this 
out and arrange house. 

Conversation: While making house direct thoughts to what 
makes a home—the furniture or people in it (even little ones will 
get this point). Direct thoughts to mother and how she makes 

me ha 7 
Be Bible. Stories : Tell Bible Stories of homes: story of home of 
Mary, Martha and Lazarus where Jesus loved to go; the home with 
the little sick daughter (Jairus’ daughter). 

Conversation: What can we do at home? 
home happier by being “good children ?’ 

Bible Verse: ‘‘Love One Another.” 


How can we make 
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Expression: Teach little ones it is the little things that help 
make home happy, bringing flower to mother, a kiss when father 
has done something to make us happy, helping grandmother, being 
good and not getting angry at brothers and sisters. Help them 
practice some of these. 

orship: Let little ones bow heads while prayer of thanks for 
home, for father and mother, brother, sister, is made. 

A good hymn _to study during these topics is “Around the 
Throne of God in Heaven,’ Children’s Hymnal No. 174, using pic- 
ture of “Angel Heads” by Reynolds, and suggesting to children the 
thought_of children together in the heavenly home singing praises 
to the Father. 


Other Suggestions 
Get from Milton Bradley Company, 401 N. Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna., any of this handwork: 
The Family, 35 cents (dolls to put together). 
The Happy Family, 35 cents (outline designs). 
Happy Family Dolls to Color, 35 cents. 
Model Home Project, 50 cents. 

_ Play “‘home”’ or “‘house.’” Have one group demonstrate several 
children quarreling, taking one another’s toys, etc., while another 
shows children playing together happily. Have one group seated 
at table, how heads for saying grace, and have other scenes to show 
things desired in home. 


July 14, 1935—MY BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


Introduction: A cut out entitled ‘‘The Family,’ similar to 
House booklet, can be secured at five and ten cent stores. Use 
this to start little ones thinking about the family at home and es- 
pecially their brothers and sisters. 

Conversation: Point out the blessing of having brothers and 
sisters to play with, to help one, to love. 

Suggest ways little ones can show they 
and sisters; ways in which they can help them. 

Bible Stories: Some of the stories from the book ‘“‘Long Ago 
in Galilee’? (a former Reading Course book) would be fine for this 
meeting, if you have the book. Otherwise tell story of Joseph and 
his brothers as an example of how brothers should not get along 
together. 

Conversation: Let little ones talk over their homes and their 
brothers and sisters, the leader watching for opportunities to sug- 
gest ways they can help and conduct on part of little ones that 
might be improved. 

Expression: Suggest ways in which children in the home can 
help one another: don’t spoil one another’s toys, don’t interfere with 
older brother’s or sister’s play or study, do something for a surprise 
for brother or sister. 

Worship: Show pictures of children at play, at home together, 
then have Little Leaguers sing a hymn of praise and have a prayer 
of thanks for brothers and sisters. 

Suggestions: Let Junior boys and girls arrange some treat or 
some special feature for little ones as a surprise, at close of this 
meeting. 


love their brothers 


July 21, 1935 HELPERS AT HOME 


Conversation: Are you a helper at home? ‘‘Mother’s Little 
Helper,’ a little girl I know is called, because she is always trying 
to help. What are some of the things around home we can do? 

Bible Stories: Stories of litttle ones who helped right where 
they were: the little captive maid who helped Naaman; the little 
boy who brought his lunch from home; Timothy, the little boy who 
studied with his mother and grandmother. : a2 

Worship: Hymn, picture of children playing together or giving 
thanks at table or saying prayers at night, story of children doing 
something helpful at home. The leaflet ‘“‘The Golden Gloves Family” 
(2 cents, Women’s Missionary Society, 723 Muhlenberg Building, 
Philadelphia, Penna.) may be used. ; 

Expression: Talk over things little folks can do at home to 
be helpful and suggest they try to be helpful and tell next week 
what they have done: 

hey can have place for toys and put them away. 

They can try to dress themselves. : 

They can help dust, set table, dry dishes. 

They can help grandfather or grandmother. 

Help mind baby. _ 

Can serve cookies when mother has visitors. 

Can go to store and on errands. ; 

Can play without quarreling with brothers and sisters. 

Can obey, come to meals promptly and go to bed when told. 

Can do many little things as surprises for father and mother. 


July 28, 1935—BIBLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


Get a set of “Outline Pictures to Color: Bible Boys and Girls,” 
35 cents, and base whole lesson on these. (From United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) Tell the 
stories of some of the children, teach some of the verses, have chil- 
dren color pictures and perhaps act out one or two of the stories. 
Close with worship, a prayer of thanks for the example of some of 
the children of the Bible. 


AUGUST 
August 4, 1935—GOD’S DAY 


Bible Verse: ‘“‘Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it holy.” | 

Conversation: Are you glad when Sunday comes? What is 
different about Sunday? What do you do on Sunday? 

Thoughts: Do you feel glad when Sunday comes? Are you 
glad to come to church? What does the Bible tell us about Sunday? 
(Review the Creation Story—the “Outline Pictures_to. Color: Crea- 
tion Story” might be used, 15 cents from the United Lutheran 


Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. Em- 
phasize thought that God rested on seventh day. ; 
Why do we need a day of rest? Get answers—until “so we 


can think about God” or “‘to have time to learn about God” comes 
from the little ones. 
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Is Sunday our day or God's day? If God gave it so we can 
rest and learn of Him, huw should we spend it? ; 

What are some of the things we can do on Sunday? 

If Little Leaguers are under six, talk over ih.s with them, 
emphasizing : 

Coming to Sunday School and Church 

Hearing Bible Stories 

Telling Sunday School story over again at home 

Learning Bible Verses : 

If Little Leaguers are six to eight years old, put a list ou 


blackboard of things to do or not to do, read to children one by 
one, ask them to tell you which ones you should cross out as things 
they should not do on Sunday: 

Go to church 


Sing oe 
Go to park on picnic 
Play hide and seek, and other romping, no.sy games 


Go to Junior League 

Hear Bible stories 

Read Bible story book 

Play with toys which are kept just for Sunday 

Be in Sunday School 

Read a good book 

Take flowers to sick 

(Superintendent shculd adapt list to local 
gest worthwhile ways of spending Sunday.) 

Go over lst second time and on those they should not do on 
Sunday, ask ‘‘why.”’ 

Try to impress fact that Sunday is God’s day and it should be 
spent close with our Heavenly Father and time should be given to 
Him, and anything that takes us away from Him or makes us do 
what would displease Him is not the way to use God’s day. 

Expression: Ask little ones to invite someone to come with 
them next Sunday to Junior League or church. Take flowers to 
some sick or shut-in. 


conditions and sug- 


August 11, 1935—GOD’S HOUSE 


Handwork: Use Window Transparencies, from United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna., 35 
cents each—church windows showing Bible scenes. 

Bible Verse: ‘‘{he Lord is in His holy temple.” 

Conversation: Why do we come to God’s house? What makes 
it different from other houses? How should we act there? 

Thoughts: God’s house is the place where God is, even though 
we cannot see Him. 

We come to church to talk to Him and when we go into 
church, we go to thank Him, and praise Him. 

So we have prayer. We can all help in that. 
quietly and thank Him for what He has given us. 

To help us we have music, so we should listen quietly to 
music and singing. 

God’s house should be as beautiful as possible. What are 
some of the things in the church that help us think of God?— 
Beautiful windows with pictures of Bible stories, the cross, beauti- 
ful coverings, the altar, the ‘“‘desk’’ from which the pastor preaches, 
etc., beautiful flowers, etc. 

Expression: Most of period might be spent in going into church 
when it is not in use, going up into choir loft, explaining altar, 
lectern, and pulpit to children, etc., and in this way making them 
feel more at home when they attend service. 

Talk about the whole family coming to God’s house, teach 
quiet and reverence when they are in_ church, and keeping things 
in order in God’s house, and have Juniors make a simple giit, 
place a fine bouquet of flowers or some other offering. 


August 18, 1935—GOD’S SCHOOL 
Bible Verse: ‘‘Teach me Thy way, and lead me.’”—Psalm 27:11. 
Bible Story: Timothy learning of his mother and grandmother. 
Conversation: Last Sunday we learned about talking to God. 
Today we will learn about God and His Son, Jesus. 
We have a place in God’s house especially for boys and girls— 
the Sunday School, or Bible School. 
Thoughts: Why do we come to God’s school? 
friends there. We learn God’s Word. We learn 


children. 
Jesus, when He was a boy, went to school—He learned of His 


Heavenly Father. 


We can all sit 


We meet little 
to’ be His 


August 25, 1935—GOD’S BOOK 

Bible Verse: “Thy Word have I hid in my heart.’ 

Conversation: You all like story books, do you not? What 
story book do you like best, Junior—one you have at home? What 
one do you like, Betty? Most of you like picture books. Would 
you like to do abut the finest and best picture book in the world? 

Thoughts: (If possible have a large Children’s Story of the 
Bible, with colored pictures to show the children and use it in 
talking over the topic. 

Ii none is available, have an ordinary Bible and put in it here 
and there different Bible pictures about which you can talk and 
tell little ones the stories are all in God’s book.) 

You all know this book, do you not? Most of you know it is 
called a Bible. It is God’s book, because it tells us about God and 
He gave it to us. 

It tells us the things we are to do to be God’s children—it 
tells us many, many things that will help us every day. 

It has two parts, this book of God’s. The first part (show 
Old Testament) tells us about God, how He made the world, the 
people He put into it, how He promised Abraham and his people 
many things, how He led these people to a great land He had 
promised them. It tells of many kings and rulers. It tells us 
the rules—the ten commandments which God gave these people and 
us to follow and live by. 

The other part (show New Testament) tells us of God sending 
us His only Son—Jesus. It gives us all the stories of Jesus we 
love so well, and it tells us how Jesus died and then rose and 
went to heaven so we might live there too, 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Let us see some of the stories in this picture book: 

(Show pictures—the following are suggested, and let. little ones 
tell a few words about each if they recognize story—if not, tell 
the story.) Noah and the Ark, The Baby Moses, Joseph and His 
Brothers, Little Samuel, The Baby Jesus, The Shepherds and 
Angels, The Little Boy and His Lunch, Jesus Blessing the Chil- 
dren, The First Easter. Any others the children have had and 
like, may be used. ; ; 

Weprcesione Would you not like to help send this picture book 
to some little boys and girls who would like to hear and see 
these stories? : - . 

Either have them bring pennies with which to purchase Gospels 
or Testaments (2 cents and 5 cents) to_be sent to one of our 
mission stations, or make a scrapbook of Bible pictures for orphan 


home. 


“*OQur Latch-string Is On The Outside’’ 
MESSIAH LUTHERAN “The Friendly Church’ 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“‘Always Filled With Youth”’ 


SERVICES 


MOG aly WeNS Es LSS OREO Nr. 
WSIS) 12 Mle 7133.0) Ere VE 


Hundreds Fill the Auditorium 
Every Thursday Night, 7:45 


BROADCASTS—KYW 


Dr. Ross Stover 
Alternating Wednesdays—12:00 Noon 


A Good Safe 
ARION OLLEGE College for Girls 
Founded 1873 
MARION, VIRGINIA 


In the Mountains of Southwestern Virginia 
Beautiful Scenery. Healthful Location. 


Four years of high school and two years of standard college 
work, with special courses including teacher training 


Cultural surroundings. Able corps of Christian teachers. 


Thorough instruction. Credits readily accepted by leading 
colleges and universities. Personal interest in every 
student. Moderate cost. For information write to 


E. H. Copenhaver, D.D., President, or to May Scherer, Dean 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Carthage College 


; A College Fit for You 
as high-grade Rbersl ane College—Co-educational. 
urses recognized and require 
Medicine, Teaching and Theoleey. peat $f SET 
Fully accredited by the North Central Association, the 
Association of American Universities, the State Departments 
of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, etc. 
New Departments of Agriculture and Journalism. 
vcleee ore and 8 capell Choir. 
as trained note sicians, ini is- 
sionaries, authors, fenchera rep Nata hese ge OSS 
Very moderate in all expenses. 
Christian in atmosphere, motive and purpose. 
For information and free catalogue and pictorial booklet, 


address 
PRESIDENT JACOB DIEHL, D.D. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 


Congratulations and All Good Wishes to the Luther League of America 
in Charleston, S. C., July 8 to 11, 1935 


IF YOU TRAVEL BY 


SECOND HAND 


By Emma Gerberding Lippard 


A fascinating story of mission work in Japan, depicting 
the changing attitude toward missionary work on the part of 
a service-motivated seminary graduate. The story is full of 
Tomance. The rate is cheap. Price, 75 cents. 


COLLECTS AND PRAYERS 
Prepared by the Common Service Book Committee 
A book of daily prayers for all times and 
(geen — Z / seasons, for daily and special needs, for 
Fr ee Tn i church and worship, for missions, education, — 
GSega. ’ Say YOUR CONFERENCE, for home, friends, 
for the city, nation, and the world, and for 
many other causes. This treasure costs 
Surely You’ll Be Glad to Know and Use Prayers 235, 236, 237, in ee vost in black morocco; $3.75 
CO. 
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While Away THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 
TRAVEL The Hours : By Margaret R. Seebach 
BY ‘ A story of twin sons of a minister. It abounds in humor, 
With exciting situations, and mystery. These hours will cost you 
only $1.00. 
HELPS ON THE ROAD 
IF YOU By Charles M. Jacobs 
A book of heart-to-heart chats in deeply devotional style, 
TRAVEL which will appeal to young people. Price, $1.00. 
og THE DAY’S WORSHIP 
Edited by Rev. C. B. Foelsch, Ph.D. (Formerly a Charleston Pastor) 
Daily devotions for the year by Lutheran pastors and 
church leaders. Cloth, 75 cents; Fabrikoid, gilt top, $1.00. 
While at the Convention, be sure to acquaint yourself with 
HUMAN NATURE MY PUPILS MY LIFE 
By Mabel Elsie Locker & Paul J. Hoh By O. F. Nolde and Paul J. Hob By O. F. Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
Price, 40 cents. Price, 25 cents; ; Price, 25 cents ; . 
Leader’s Guide, 10 cents Leader’s Guide, 10 cents 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 
—A STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT MY BIBLE 
By Herbert C. Alleman —A STUDY By O. F. Nolde and Paul J. Hoh 
Price, 75 cents By Herbert C, Alleman Price, 25 cents; 
Price, 65 cents Leader’s Guide, 10 cents 
CHILDREN OF GOD AND 
OTHER STORY SERMONS SACRED SONG THE TRANSLATED BIBLE 
W. R. Si By John W. Horine, D.D., LL.D. Edited by O. M. Norlie 
ite 75 an ~ Price, $1.00 Price, $1.60 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE EMBLEMS 


IN FULL COLORS 


Heavy Cardboard All Wool Sewed Felt 
12” Size—$1.00 Each; 4 for $2.00 12” Size pate cet. maa ree Se $3.50 Each 
9” Size— .75 Each; 4 for $1.50 6” Size ot hogar ees eae 1.50 Each 
RUA SIZO ee ee 4 Cents Each 4 SIZ6 22 ee eee ee 1.00 Each 


Prices Are Postpaid and Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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LUTHER LEAGUE CREPE NAPKINS 


Heavy quality White Linen Crepe, size 14"x14", 


folded in quarters. Emblem is printed in one corner - {100—$1.85 
of the folded napkin in blue ink. These napkins PRICES: 300— $3.70 
have been extensively used at all kinds of League 500 — $4.75 
affairs. 
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o59 Songsters with 20 Peppy Songs 


Anyone can sing these 20 popular Luther League 
songs for socials and parties. (Words only.) 


$2.00 PER 100 POSTPAID 
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Felt Arm Bands with Felt League Emblem in Full Colors 


A beautiful Luther League accessory. Can be worn at Conventions and 
Rallies. Each Emblem, 4 inches in size, is sewed on an arm 
band of one of the five Luther League colors. They a 
are of finest workmanship. 


$1.25 each $12.50 per dozen 
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Felt Berets with 
emblem in full colors $1.75 each 


Cambric Berets with painted emblem 25c each; $2.50 per doz. é 5 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything In Luther League Supplies pte 
429-437 HERR STREET gece PENNA. g a 
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